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Tue first portion of the following paper, which relates to the Russian operations 
in Turkestan from 1864 to the capture of Samarkand in 1868, is reprinted from a 
paper prepared by Colonel Cooke, C.B., RE. and printed for ofticial circulation in 
1869. The remaining portion has been compiled from information derived, chietty, 
from Russian sources. 


Map No. L. shows the successive Russian acquisitious in Asia, the Rusrian 
trade routes to China, and the principal Hnes of comunnnication 
with Central Asin. 

Map No. If, shows the principal Russian Forts in Central Asia and the lines 
of communication. 

Map No. III. is a Sketch Map of Central Asia, which bas becn compiled froin 
native and other itineraries; it is an entirely new Map, and 
embudies the most recent information which has been received. 
Tt has not been possible, from want of time, te prepare a finished 
Map. 

Map No. IV. is a revised edition of a Map published in 1868, based partly upon 
the most recent Russian surveys, partly on the excellent Map 
of Central Asia published by Colonel Walker, R.E., the Director 
of the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India, Untortunately, the 
time available has not been suflicient to compile and lithograph 
a new Map, or even to give that portion of the old one which 
lies between the Russian possessions and Tidia a thorough 
revision. The rough Sketch Map No. TIL, which has been 
compiled from native and other itineraries embodies the most 
recent information we possess, and will, it is hoped, in sowe 
measure, supply the deficiency. 


A Map is at present being prepared by Colonel Walker which will give the most 
recent explorations of the Indian Survey; another Map will shortly be published by 
Mr. Fedchenko, giving the result of his recent explorations in the Alai country, and 
other Maps of ecrtain districts in Persia, and the borders of Afghanistan, are in course 
of preparation, so that any Map published at the present moment would, in a short 
time, have to be largely re 


cd. Under these circumstances, it secins desirable to 
delay the compilation of a new Map until the large amount of additional infurmation 
which may shortly be expected has been received. 


c.W. W. 


Topographical and Statistical Department, 
War Office, March 25th, 1873, 


CONFIDENTIAL. 


Russian Advances in Asia. 


Trius compilation, with the accompanying maps, is intended to give a short 
comprehensive view of the progress of Russian conquest in Asia. 

Several works can be obtained in which the history of different acquisitions 
is given; but, as a rule, those which treat of the advances on the Amour in 
the east give no information respecting the conquest of the Kirghiz Steppes in 
the west, and. as far as I know, there is nothing in existence from which the 
successive enlargement of the Russian dominions in every part of Asia can be 
seen at a glance. 

Allowances must be made in many cases for the difliculty of assigning 
exact dates to conquests over barbarous and wandering tribes. The policy of 
Russia in the East has been “ protection followed by incorporation,” and the 
interval which must often have occurred in carrying out the process would leave a 
wide margin for fixing the exact dates of the different acquisitions. When Russia 
came into contact with the Chinese Empire on the Amour, the dates can be 
assigned with more certainty, as they are defined by treaties between the two powers, 
although in some instances the treaty was merely the recognition of a previous 
annexation. When also, on the western side, the conquest of the Kirghiz Steppes 
had been completed, and that of Turkestan was commenced, public attention had 
been aroused to the Russian proccedings, and the dates of their successive 
acquisitions are known with great accuracy. 

The numbers which follow agree with those inserted on the Map No. 1. 


OPERATIONS PREVIOUS TO 1864. 


1 to 5.—The information respecting these portions is taken principally from 
the “ Tableaux historiques chronologiques, &c., de !Empire de Russie,” published 
at St. Petersburg in 1825 by Alexandre de Weydemeyer, This work was brought 
out under the auspices of the Imperial family of Russia, and is probably to be 
depended on. 

The first Russian invasion of Asia appears to have becn made about 1581. 
Tho Russian colonics of Perm were at that period subject to constant inroads from 
the neighbouring tribes of Siberia, and at length they engaged the services of the 
Cossacks of the Don to free them from their enemics ; these, to the number of 890, 
under Ternak, came to their assistance, drove back the Siberians, and then, crossing 
the Oural Mountains, carried the war into the enemy’s country. They conquered it 
as far as the Ob and the Irtish, but in doing so their numbers became considcrably 
reduced, and at length some of the defeated tribes recovered courage, attacked 
them, and cut them to pieces, Ternak himself being drowned whilsS trying to make 
his escape. The expedition hitherto had been carried on without the concurrence of 
the Russian Government, but the Czar having been informed of their first successes, 
sent troops to their assistance ; these arrived too late to prevent the destruction of 
the Cossack force, but they re-conquered the country and settled it, establishing 
many towns, amongst others Tobolsk in 1587. . 

Thus, the first conquest in Asia, although commenced by what may be called 
private enterprise, was adopted and perfected by the Russian Government, and the 
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2 
reasons assigned for it are the same as those subsequently given by Russia for her 
first aggression on Turkestan,—the necessity of protecting her frontier population 
against barbarous and predatory tribes. 

Under successive Czars fresh additions were made to the Russian territory in 
Asia, the dates of which are given on the map. 

The Russians hitherto had increased their Empire by incorporating or con- 
quoring the nomad tribes of Siberia, but they now began to push their exploring 
parties into the regions of the Amour, and in doing so came in contact with tribes 
actually or nominally under the dominion of the Emperor of China. Continual 
fights took place, in consequence, between the two nations, along the Amour, until 
at length a treaty was signed at Nerchinsk, on 29th Augnst, 1689, by which the 
Argun, as far as its junction with the Shilka (forming there the Amour), and the 
range of mountains running to the sea of Okhotsk, as shown on the map No. 1, were 
taken as the boundary. (For an abstract of the treaty see page 62 of Ravenstein’s 
“ Russians on the Amour.”) 

Several disputed points arose in connection with the treaty of Nerchinsk, and 
in 1728 a fresh treaty between China and Russia was made at Kiakhta, confirming 
the boundary established by the former one. 


6 and 7.—BDy these treaties (those of Nerchinsk and Kiakhta) the Russians 
had acquired settled possession of a considerable territory, including Kiakhta, 
through which they carried on an extensive trade with Pekin (this is now the line 
of the overland route from Pekin to St. Petersburgh); but ther great ambition was 
to become masters of the course of the Amour and of some harbour on the eastern 
coast, where they might form a naval station less disadvantageously situated than 
those in Kamtchatka and on the Sea of Okhotsk, which were subject to being ice- 
bound for a considerable period of the year. 

Surveying expeditions were accordingly sent to obtain information as to the 
coasts of the sca of Okhotsk and Japan; Saghalien was found by these to be an 
island, and the mouth of the Amour to be navigable. In August 1850, Captain 
Nevelskoi, of the Russian Navy, took possession of a point inside the mouth of .the 
Amour, which subsequently became the post of Nikolaevsk, and hoisted the first 
Russian flag there. This proceeding was approved by the Emperor of Russia, and 
in 1851 the Chinese Government were apprised of the fact. 

In 1852, Captain Nevelskoi, acting apparently however without instructions, 
established a post at Castries Day, to the south of the mouth of the Amour. In 
1853 this measure reccived the approval of the Russian Govermnent. 

Tn 1853, a rupture between Russia and the Freuch and English Governments 
being imininent, the desirability of being able to reinforce Petropaulovski, in 
Kamichatka, by the way of the Amour became apparent, and the Emperor deter- 
mined to push his frontier to that river, and in June he invited the Chinese to send, 
Commissioners to determine a new boundary. 

In 1854, General Mouraviev, Governor-General of Siberia, proceeded to take 
possession of the Amour. Ife reached Ust Strelka with 400 men, and descended 
the river, establishing military posts on its banks, and also at Castries Bay. 

Russia had thus, in violation of her treaties with China, assumed the Amour 
as her boundary, and, by Imperial ukase of 9th (21st) December, 1856, this was 
officially declared. 

The Emperor, however, wished to acquire a title to his new possession, and to 
obtain a recognition of it from the Chinese; and with this object Count Putiatin 
was sent at the beginning of 1857 as ambassador to Pekin. The Chinese 
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threw difficulties in the way of recciving him, and they were then informed 
that Count Mouraviey would conduct all the negotiations respecting the Amour 
boundary. 

To hasten the negotiations, the Governor-General informed the Chinese that 
he had orders to colonize the banks of the Amour and of the Ussuri Rivers, thus 
putting forward, on the part of the Russian Government, a claim to the country 
beyond the Amour. 

On 16th (28th) May, 1858, a treaty was signed at Aigunt, between General 
Mouraviev and Prince [. Shang, by which it was agreed that the Russians should 
have exclusive possession of the whole left bank of the Amour, and of the right 
bank from the sea to the mouth of the Ussuri; the remainder of the right bank to 
belong to the Chinese. The question of the Ussuri and of the land between it 
and the sca was lett doubtful ; the latter was to be “ left in joint possession.” 

Now oceurred one of the most curious incidents that has probably ever hap- 
pened in the annals of diplomacy. A month after the signing of tlic treaty of 
Aigunt, Count Putiatin, in ignorance of that event, signed another treaty at 
Tientsin, by which the boundary of the Amour was Icft an open question, thus 
giving up the advantages which had been secured by Mouraviev. There appears 
to be little doubt that the Chinese acted with great duplicity in the matter, and 
that when the treaty of Tientsin was signed they were aware of the previous one 
at Aigunt. 


8. The treaty of Aigunt (if considered valid) had thus secured to Russia the 
country to the north of the Amour, and had given her also a confused claim to the 
country between the Ussuri and the sea; but she had not yet obtained what she 
wanted—-a harbour tolerably accessible and free from ice on the eastern coast of 
Asia, as neither the mouth of the Amour nor Castries Bay fulfilled those conditions. 
She therefore cast her eyes on Victoria Bay, and, taking advantage of the depressed 
state of the Chinese Government, consequent on the success of the Anglo-French 
expedition, she got a treaty signed at Pekin on 14th November, 1860, by which 
the boundary was fixed as it at present exists, throwing Victoria Bay, called also 
Peter the Great Bay, into Russian territory. 

The Russians appear to be satisfied with the possession of that port, and have 
made no further advances in that direction. 

The Island of Saghalien has been gradually absorbed into the Russian 
dominions. At first that portion only of the island was claimed which lies to the 
north of Patience Bay, but the later Russian maps show the whole island as Russian 
territory. 


9. The Kirghiz Steppes—These steppes are inhabited by a nomad race, who 
are divided into three great tribes—the Little, Middle, and Great Hordes.* They 
led, and to a great extent still lead, a wandering life, living in tents without any 


fixed place of residence. They are organized into aouls, volostes, and divisions: the 
aouls consist of 170 tents, and are governed by starchinces publicly elected every 
three years; the volostes comprise 10 to 12 aouls, and: are governed by hereditary 
Sultaus ; the divisions contain 15 to 20 volostes, and are governed by chambers of 
administration. 

The hordes themselves are independent, and governed by Khans. Previous to 
their incorporation with Russia they were constantly at war among themselves, and 
were from time to time undcr the dominion of the neighbouring kingdoms of China 


* See Map No. 2. 
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and Turkestan. This was of great service to Russia in furthering her designs for 
their subjugation. 

The conquest of the Kirghiz Steppes appears to have commenced about 1734. 
The object of the Russians apparently was, first to satisfy their craving for 
extension of territory, and secondly to obtain command of the trade with the 
interior of Asia. 

Among tribes of the character of these Kirghiz Hordes it is very difficult to fix 
the exact dates of their successive subjugation. They gave in their allegiance and 
revolted again almost at pleasure, and this accounts for the very different dates 
assigned by different writers and on different maps for the conquest of the several 
hordes. Thus in Weydemeyer’s “Carte de Pacquisition progressive de la Siberie” 
it is stated that the Little and Middle Hordes were made subject in 1738 and 1739, 
whilst in a map published by the Russian Military Topographical Depdt'in 1825 
the boundary of Russia in Asia excludes the Little and includes the Middle Horde, 
In a work of much research on the subject by L. Oliphant, he states, as the result 
of his investigations, that the Little and Middle Hordes gave in their allegiance 
in 1730-40; that the Middle Horde revolted again at the beginning of the reign 
of Catherine, about 1760-70, and again submitted towards the end of her reign, 
about 1790, and that the Great Horde was first subjugated during the reign of that 
Empress. 

Whatever may have been the nominal dates of the subjugation of the hordes, it 
is certain that the real process of incorporation was a much slower work. They 
held the position of “ Inorodtsi,” which has been defined as “ subjects of Russia 
without being Russians,” “ colonies constituting colonies of their own with their own 
regulations,” “ half savage nations, to whom the empire, interested no doubt, but 
always benevolent, allows the advantage of its enlightened protection.” 

The system adopted by Russia, in order to convert nominal allegiance into 
real subjection, appears to have. been to establish lines of military posts along the 
frontier, gradually exteuding them as circumstances appeared to favour ; to intro- 
duce Russian officers into the governing assemblics of the tribes; to encourage the 
people to cultivate the ground, to establish villages, and to abandon their nomad 
life ; to take advantage of any internal dissensions or accidental weakness in any of 
the tribes, 

As soon as the officer in charge of the frontier posts considered that a 
favourable moment had arrived for effecting an advance, he made a report to that 
effect to the Emperor, and, if it was favourably received, steps were taken for 
garrying forward the line. Atkinson, in his “ Upper and Lower Amour,” gives a 
graphic account of the establishment of a new post at Kopal (see line of forts on 
Map No. 2), which occurred when he was in the country. At the time of his visit 
(about 1852) the line of posts does not seem to have been advanced further than the 
boundary between the Middle and Great Hordes, and his descriptions show that at 
that time the Great Horde was pretty nearly in its primitive state, leading a roaming 
and predatory life, and that the Russians had no security beyond the actual area of 
their posts, 

The Russian advances on the Great Horde lave been made principally from 
Semipalatinsk in the north-east. From this place the means of advance are easier 
than from the west, as the country is tolerably fertile, and there exists a caravan 
road to ‘Tashkend, traversing the heart of the Horde by Kopal, Almaty (Fort 
Vernoe), Kastck, Aulieata, and Chemkend. Almaty, in the Trans Ili district, is the 
capital of the Horde, and is situated in a fertile country, the inhabitants of which 
appear to be, to a great extent, engaged in an agricultural life. The great bulk of 


5 
the Horde are probably collected in this district, the more westerly part of their 
country being apparently barren and comparatively uninhabitable. Almaty appears 
to be an important place; besides being the capital of the Great Horde, it is stated 
by Veniukof, who visited it in 1859 (see Mitchell’s “ Russians in Central Asia,” 
chap. 4), to be midway on the caravan road between Kuldja,* an important Chinese 
town, and Kokan, and on the road from Kashgar to Semipalatinsk, and likely 
therefore to become a great focus of Central Asiatic commerce. It is 2,500 feet 
above the sca, and in the same latitude a8 Marseilles, its climate therefore should be 
a favourable one. 

The same traveller relates that when at Almaty he had an interview with the 
Sultan of one of the largest tribes of the Great Ilorde, within whose lifetime the 
tribe had successively acknowledged the sovercignity of China, Kokan, and Russia, 
showing how nominal has been tle dominion of the latter power. Having now, 
however, possession of their capital, the Russians appear to be acquiring consider- 
able influence over them, and to be imbueing them to a great extent with the vices 
and virtues of civilization. 

Along the line indicated, from Semipalatinsk towards Tashkend, the Russians 
steadily advanced. Kopal was occupied, as witnessed by Atkinson, about 1852. 
Tn 1854 they had advanced to Almaty, and built a fort there called Fort Vernoe, 
and when Veniukof visited these regions in 1859, they had pushed their posts 
through the Great Horde to the frontiers of Kokan, establishing forts at Kastek 
aud Tokmak. * 

Tt will be seen from what has been stated that the subjugation of the Kirghiz 
Hordes was commenced about 1734; that their nominal allegiance was secured by 
the end of the 18th century, and that the process of incorporation into the Russian 
empire is still in progress. 

The nations with whom Russia next found herself brought into. contact were 
the Khanates of Kliva, Bokhara, and Kokan. These bear much the same relation 
to the Kirghiz Hordes, in regard to civilization, that the Chinese empire on the 
Amour did to the Siberian tribes previously conquered by Russia. As the subse- 
quent operations of the Russians have been conducted almost entirely against these 
countries, it is necessary to give a short account of them. The Khanates of Khiva, 
Bokhara, and Kokan, form what is generally known as Turkestan. Parts of them, 
and especially of Khiva and Bokhara, are inhabited by tribes little if at ail superior 
to those of the Kirghiz Steppes; but there are other parts, especially in Kokan 
and the eastern parts of Bokhara, where a much higher state of civilization and 
government exists. The country in these districts is, when compared with other 
parts of Central Asia, fertile and productive; large and populous cities exist, such 
as Tashkend, in Kokan, the population of which is variously given by different 
writers at from 40,000 to 100,000; Bokhara, the capital of the Khanates of the 
same name, said by Captain Gloukhovsky, one of the mission who were kept 
prisoners there for some months in 1865, to contain 70,000 inhabitants; Samarkand, 
“the city of Timor,” which has been from the most remote ages one of the most 
renowned towns of Central Asia, and many others. 


Manufactures of silk, paper, cotton, printed cloths, turbans, carpets, prepared 
furs, leather goods, knives, &c., are carried on in these cities, and they form the 
great marts of commerce for the interchange of products with China, Persia, and 
Russia. The trade with British India appears to be small. 

The approaches to Turkestan from the north and west are through deserts, 


* Captured by the Russians in 1871. 
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The country to the north, extending from Lake Balkash, by the Sea of Aral, to the 
Caspian Sea, is of the most barren and arid description, comprising the waterless 
deserts of Bedpakdata, Kara Kum, Barsuk, which was so fatal to the Russian Army 
in 1839, and the Ust Urt platcau. The northern part of Bokhara also, and the 
western part of Khiva, bordering on the Caspian Sea, are of the same arid 
description. 

These deserts are shown on the map No, 2 by a brown tint. It will be 
observed that they encircle Turkegtau on three sides, and may be considered, where- 
ever they exist, as forming effectual barriers to the advance of an army of any size, 
for all travellers agree in painting their horrors in the most vivid colours. Little 
water is found in them, except here and there some brackish wells; no vegetation 
exists to screen the travellers from the burning heat, and whole caravans are some- 
times overwhelmed in them by dust storms. 

The traveller Vambéry gives a graphic description of the horrors of the desert 
extending between the Caspian Sca and Khiva, and of that between Bokhara and 
the Amu Daria, On both occasions, the caravans which he accompanied nearly 
perished from thirst. 

Of the desert to the north of the Sea of Aral, the Russians have had fatal 
experience, as General Perovsky, when advancing over it in 1839 against Bokhara, 
lost nearly the whole of his army from cold, want of water, and other privations. 

The country between Semipalatinsk and Kokan, to the east of the Balkash 
Lake, is of a more favourable description. This, therefore, has been used by the 
Russians as one of their main lines of approach to Turkestan, whilst on the west 
they have crossed the desert by the shortest line from Orenburg and Orsk to the 
north end of the Sea of Aral, from whence the Syr Daria gives them a water 
communication into the heart of Turkestan. The Amu Daria, which enters the 
southern extremity of the Sea of Aral, would equally give them a means of access 
into Khiva ;* but they have not as yet, since the expedition of 1839, attempted to 
make any advances in that direction. 

The greater part of Kokan is mountainous and well watered. It contains the 
cities of Kokan, Khojend, considered one of the strongest fortresses of Central Asia, 
Tashkend, an important commercial town, and others. The mountains are believed 
to abound in minerals, and coal is successfully worked, of which more will be said 
hereafter in connection with the navigation of the Syr Daria. 

A considerable part of Bokhara consists of sandy desert, but the south-eastern 
portion is mountainous, and the valleys, such as that of the Zaravshan, between 
Samarkand and Bokhara, are fertile and thickly inhabited. Some valuable infor- 
mation as to the country and its variable nature is given in the journal of 
M. Gloukhovsky, before alluded to. They crossed the Syr Daria at Fort Chinaz, near 
Tasbkend, and immediately entered on one of the barren portions of Bokhara. A 
sandy desert, without water or vegetation, 70 miles in length, extended before them. 
They crossed it with the utmost speed, carrying water with them, ‘as that found in 
the two or three wells which exist along the road is so brackish as to be hardly 
drinkable even by animals. On entering the valley of the Zaravshan, every- 
thing was changed. The road traversed well-cultivated fields; numerous inns, 
villages, towns, and fortresses were met with. The road was well kept, and 
bordered by magnificent gardens, which extended sometimes for miles without 
interruption. Everything proved to them that agriculture had arrived at the highest 
degree of perfection, 


* Since this was written the mouths of the Amu have been examined and found to be too 
shallow for navigation, 
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Among the most important towns of this Khanate are Samarkand, Bokhara, 
Shahr-i-Subz, and Karshi, famous for its manufacture of knives. 

As the Russians have not lately made any advances in the direction of Khiva, 
less is known of that Khanate than of the two others. It is traversed by the Amu 
Daria (the ancient Oxus), which it is not impossible may some day be made use of 
by the Russians as a water communication into Turkestan, although the deserts 
which surround the Sea of Aral, and the difficulty of the navigation of that sea will 
always tend to diminish the value of the Amu Daria as a highway of communication. 
This river is one of great magnitude. Vambéry, in his journey from Persia to Khiva 
and Samarkand, crossed it near the former place, and says that its breadth was there 
so great that both banks were barely distinguishable at the same time. Its waters, 
he says, were swollen from the abundant supplies it had received in the spring, and 
its yellow waves and tolerably rapid currents presented an interesting spectacle, 
whilst far away to the horizon the nearer bank was crowned with trees and farms. 
On his return from Samarkand into Persia, he crossed it again at Kerki, which must 
be at least 600 miles from its mouth in ihe Sea of Aral; and he describes it there 
as nearly half-a-mile wide, with a strong current, but the navigation very much 
impeded with sand banks. 

Alexander the Great crossed this river near Balkh (the ancient Bactria), about 
150 miles higher up than Vambéry. The following account of his passage, given 
by Arrian, shows the magnitude of the river at that time: “When Alexander came 
“ to this river, he found no possibility of passing over it, for its breadth was full six 
« furlongs, its depth proportionable to a greater breath, and the bottom sandy, ‘Its 
“ stream was so rapid as suddenly to root out and sweep away whatever piles were 
“driven down into the bottom, which could not be firmly fixed by reason of the loose- 
“ness of the sand. Add to this that he had no materials ready for the building a 
“ bridge, and it would have taken up too much of his time to have conveyed every- 
“ thing necessary for that purpose thither from parts so far distant. Having there- 
“ fore ordered all the skins which they used for their tents, to be gathered together, 
“he commanded them to be filled with any light and dry matter they could find, 
“and carefully bound up and stitched, to prevent the water from entering : upon 
“ which skins so stuffed out and sewed up, in the space of five days, he conveyed 
“the whole Army safe over.” 

Kokan and Khiva are governed by Khans and Bokhara by an Emir. They 
rule with despotic power and great cruelty, and as they are constantly at war with 
each othr, there is little security for life and property. 

The principal inhabitants of the Khanates are Uzbegs, Sarts, Tadjiks, Kirghiz, 
and Turcomans. The three former dwell in the cities, the two latter in the plains. 
The Kirghiz tribes roam over the great deserts that extend from Khiva and 
Bokhara to the Sea of Aral and the Syr Daria, and in the other uncultivated parts 
of Bokhara and Kokan. They live by their flocks and by plunder, and are a 
constant source of annoyance to the Russians, at the same time that they afford a 
ready excuse to the latter for pushing forward their line of frontier. The Turcomans 
inhabit the great deserts between the Amu Daria and the Caspian Sea and Persia. 
They are nothing more than organized bands of robhers, who plunder the caravans 
that traverse those inhospitable wastes, and are the terror of their Persian neigh- 
bours, numbers of whom they carry away every year as slaves, and sell to the 
inhabitants of the cities of Turkestan. Vambéry states that there were 40,000 of 
these unfortunate captives in Khiva alone, when he visited it. There are also a 
considerable number of Jews in the Khanates. 

The climate of Turkestan is very extreme, the heat in summer and the cold in 
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winter being intense. In the Russian expedition against Khojend in May 1866 
the temperature is stated to haye been 120° Fahrenheit, and whilst the Russian 
mission were detained prisoners in Bokhara, in the winter of 1865-6, one of the 
Cossacks is stated to have had his feet frost-bitten. Vambéry also states that the 
Amu Daria is frozen in winter, aud Admiral Butakof relates the same of the Syr 
Daria. 

Turkestan abounds in fortresses, and the Governors of the several Khanates 
can bring a considerable number of soldiers into the field. The forces of the Emir 
of Bokhara, in some of his encounters with the Russians, have been placed as high 
as 40,000. They are armed with muskets, spears, and swords, but probably many 
of them are soldiers only in name, and the small losses which they occasioned to 
the Russians show that they are not formidable. A considerable number of cannon 
are mounted in some of the fortresses. 

Ilaving arrived at the fronticr of Turkestan, the first object of Russia was to 
obtain a firm footing on the Syr Daria which separates the Kirghiz Steppes from 
that country, and with this object numerous exploring expeditions were sent between 
1839 and 1846 to the Syr Daria and the Sea of Aral. 

In 1847 the first military expedition was sent to the mouth of the Syr Daria, 
under Abruchef ; and Fort Aralsk, since abandoned, was built there. 

In 1848-9 a survey of Lake Aral was made by Butakof, in a small vessel put 
together at the mouth of the Syr Daria. y 

In 1852-3 two iron steamers intended for the navigation of the Sea of Aral 
and the Syr Daria were put together at Fort Aralsk by Butakof. They were 
apparently built in Sweden, and carried in pieces overland from St. Petersburg. The 
Sea of Aral has been found, however, to be little fitted for navigation, as it is 
subject to violent storms, and has no safe harbours. The supply of fuel is also very 
expensive, as there is no coal of sufficiently good quality in the neighbourhood, and 
the Saxaul wood, which was tricd as a substitute, was not found to answer; all the 
coal required lad, therefore, to be procured from the Don, at the rate of 12/. per 
ton. ‘This difficulty has, however, apparently been got over, as will be seen further 
on, by the discovery of coal in Turkestan. 

The Russian exploring parties on the Syr Daria met with continual opposition 
from the Kokandians, and on the 3rd July, 1852, an expedition under Colonel 
Blaremberg, was sent to attack the fortress of Ak Metchet (now Fort Perovski), 
which had been erected by Kokandians on the Syr Daria, close to the Russian 
frontier. They found it too strong to be taken, and after capturing the outer works 
they retired. 

In 1858 a second expedition, comprising 2,168 men, 10 pieces of field artillery, 
2,442 horses, 2,038 camels, and 2,280 oxen,was despatched from Orenburg, under 
Perovski,-to attack Ak Metchet. They arrived at Aralsk in the middle of June, 
and reached Ak Metchet on the 2nd July. They found the fortifications greatly 
strengthened, and garrisoned by 300 men, and the citadel armed with 3 guns. On 
the 4th July the steamer Perovski joined the force. Batteries and trenches were 
opened against the place on the Sth July ; but the Kokandians made such a vigorous 
resistance that it was not until the 9ih August that the place was taken by assault, 
with a loss to the Russians of 25 killed and 48 wounded. During the siege a force 
was sent out which took and destroyed the Kokandian fort Djulek, 60 miles distant, 
bringing away, it is said, 20 guns. In December 1853, a Kokandian army, estimated 
at 13,000, endeavoured to retake Ak Metehet, but were repulsed. 

In 1853, the line of the Syr Daria was secured by three forts, called No. 1, 
No. 2, and No. 3, between Ak Metchet and the Sea of Aral. Fort Aralsk, at the 
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mouth of the river, was abandoned, as from the swampy nature of the country the 
site is a very unfavourable one, and Fort No. 1, which has taken its place, besides 
being on a more elevated site, is also on the main caravan road from Orenburg to 
Bokhara. Fort No. 3 was afterwards abandoned. 

After 1853 the Russians, probably too much occupied with the Crimean war, 
abandoned for some time their attempts to advance in the direction of Kokan. 
They continued, however, as before stated, their advances in the Trans Ili region, to 
complete the subjugation of the Great Horde, and formed the project, when 
circumstances should favour, of connecting the Syr Daria line with that of the 
Trans Ili district. 

In 1857, Butakof made a survey of the Syr Daria from Fort Peroyski to its 
mouth, Ie described it as a majestic stream, having, at Fort Perovski, at the time 
he visited it, a breadth of from 600 to 1,200 feet, and a depth of from 14 to 21 
feet: but it appears to be subject to considerable diminution, from continued 
drought. His description of the river and its ailluents, the nature of the banks, and 
the climate, is very minute. See Appendix No. 2. 

The value of the Syr Daria as a line of water communication into Turkestan 
was probably brought home to the Russians by the disastrous results of the expe- 
dition against Khiva, under General Peroyski, in 1839, when the greater part of 
his Army perished in the Barsuk desert by cold, famine, and pestilence. 

In 1861 the Russians erected a fort on the site of Fort Djulck, which they had 
captured in 1853, 

In 1863 they again turned their attention to Kokan, and determined to carry 
out a project which they had had in contemplation for the last ten years. 

Their fortified line on the Syr Daria terminated at Fort Djulek (see Map 
No. 2), aud there was a gap of about 500 miles between this fort and Fort Kastek, 
which was the nearest one in the Trans Jli district, This interval was, according to 
Russian accounts, the scene of perpetual disturbances between the frontier tribes 
under the Khan of Kokan, and those under the dominion of Russia, and there is no 
doubt that it was at all events most desirable to connect the two lines of forts, 
and thus to establish a secure line of communication from the Sea of Aral to 
Semipalatinsk. The inducements to effect this by occupying a slice of Kokan were 
irresistible. The boundary of Russia, as it then existed, along the northern fron tier 
of Kokan (see Map No. 2) passed through a barren and uninhabited steppe, and to 
have effected the communication by this line, where there were no roads or other 
facilities, would have been a word of great labour, and the maintenance of the posts 
would have been very difficult ; but by running the line through the northern 
portion of Kokan, advantage could be taken of the existing roads, which converged 
from the east and west on Tashkend, and the posts could be established in a hilly, 
and comparatively fertile coyntry, and one well adapted for defence. 

Three considerable Kokandian fortresses existed on the proposed new frontier— 
Turkestan, Aulieata, and Pishpek, the latter of which had been taken and destroyed 
by the Russians in 1862, and they determined to commence the eampaign by the 
capture of the two former ones. 


OpERATIONS IN 1864. 


In 1864 two expeditions were despatched, one under Colonel Uherniayef from 
Fort Vernoe, whose object was to capture the fort of Aulieata, the other under 
Colonel Verefkin from Fort Perovski, which was to take possession of the fort of 
Turkestan. 


1857. 


1861, 


1863. 
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The two columns successfully accomplished their undertakings, the two Com- 
manders were made Generals, as a recognition of their services, and a survey of 
the country was commenced. iz 

On the fall of Aulieata and Turkestan, the Kokandians concentrated their 
forces at Chemkend and commenced to fortify it. A simultaneous advance was 
made against it by troops from Aulieata and Turkestan, under Major-General 
Cherniayef. They arrived before the fort on -".*""™, 1864, and found it 
garrisoned by 10,000 men ; batteries were erected against it, and the place was 
taken in three days with a total loss to the Russians of six men killed and 41 
wounded. Twenty-three guns, including, it is said, one rifled cannon, were taken. 

The Russ 
troops on the Syr Daria, as they have had to convey everything from Orenburg 
through the desert Kirghiz Steppes; and it secms not improbable, now that they 
have established a connected line of pusts with Scmipalatinsk, that their principal 
line of communication with Turkestan will be from that place through the com- 


ans have always had great difficulty in supplying their forts and 


paratively fertile Trans Ili country. 

Thus closed the year 1864. 

These advances of the Russians into Kokan naturally excited great attention, 
not only in Enropé, but also in India and Persia. In the two latter countries most 
exaggerated rumours gained currency, and it was reported that the Russians had 
occupied Tashkend, and even Kokan and Bokhara. The Shah of Persia made a 
formal request that British officers might be sent into Turkestan to investigate the 
truth of these rumours, which however was not complied with. 

In India and in England there was a strong party who saw in these advances 
the commencement of a movement, the ullimate object of which was the possession 
of British India. The traditional policy of territorial aggrandizement of the Czars 
was prought,to mind, and it was said that their insatiable ambition would be 
satistied with nothing less than a contest in the mountain passes of Kabul or Kash- 
mir for the supremacy of Hindostan. ; 

Taliug into consideration the previous history of the Russians in Northern 
Asia, and the circumstances under which they had annexed a portion of Kokan, 
there was much to be said on both sides. On the one hand there was no doubt, as 
has been previously mentioned, that, in a military point'of view, this acquisition 
was almost a necessity, and that, whether the Russians had any ulterior object, or 
no, they would equally have found it essential to effect such a convenient junction 
between the Trans Ii and Syr Daria line of forts, and it was perhaps too much to 
expect that they should follow the rales which are necessary in more civilized 
countrics, and respect a boundary so ill-defined and so fruitful of brigandage, as that 
of the Khan of Kokan. 

On the other hand, it could not be denied that the policy of Russia in the 
East had been one of continual aggression ; that since their first entry into Siberia 


they had been ocenpied in conqueris 
little or no return for ihe money and blood they lad expended, and that it was 
hardly to be expected that they would stay their foot now that they had at Jast 


xg barren steppes and wandering savages, with 


arrived at the confines of a more civilized and productive country where, by the 
possession of rich commercial cities, such as Tashkend and Samarkand, which had 
long been considered as the emporia of the trade of Central Asia, thoy might hope 
to obtain some return for the exertions of nearly three hundred years. 

The history of the operations of the next four years, culminating in 1868, 
in the cupture aud occupation of Samarkand, will afford the best answer to these 


surmises. 
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Tn perusing the account of these operations, given in the following pages, it 
must be borne in mind that they are necessarily derived almost exclusively from 
Russian sourecs, The Russians have the command of the whole of the northern 
frontier of Turkestan, and the information derived from that side is therofure almost 
entirely under their control. The journal of an adventurous traveller ovcasionally 
finds its way into the proceedings of the Russian Geographical Society, or forms the 
subject of discussion among those interested in the subject, but, with these excep- 
tions, the information is almost entirely under official control, and must to a certain 
extent therefore be admitted with reserve. From the other side of Turkestan no 
reliable information can be expected. It is rarely penetrated by Europeans and 
then at the risk of their lives. The few exceptions, such as that of Abbott, who 
travelled, in 1840, from Ifcrat into Russia, across Turkestan ; Conolly and Stoddart 
who were murdered at Bokhara in 1813; Wolf, who went to Bokhara to obtain 
intelligence of them ; Vambéry who, disguised as a Derviz, reached Samarkand in 
1863, show the dangers which Europeans run in these countries, The only informa- 
tion, then, which reaches Europe from this side is derived froma the tules of native 
merchants and travellers, whose stories, magnified in the bazaars of the different 
cities through which they pass, reach India and Persia in a most distorted state, and 
give rise to rumours utterly devoid of foundation. 


Orrrarions In 1865. 


The Russians, after they had rectified their frontier in 1864 by taking 
possession of a part of Kokan, including Chemkend, took great pains to announce 
to the world that they did not intend to make any further advances in that direction. 
Tn 1865, however, they attached and took Tashkend, one of the greatest commercial 
cities of Central Asia ; but they then slated that they did not intend to annex it to 
the Russian Empire, but proposed to form it, with the adjacent territory, into an 
independent State under their protection. The following short account of these 
operations is taken from the detailed accounts given in the “Invalide Russe,” the 
« Journal de St. Petersburg.” and the Russian “ Military Journal.” 

The operations of 1864, which concluded with the capture of Chemkend, had 
been carricd on against the forees of Alim-Koul, the Khan of Kokan, and the Emir. 
of Bokhara appears to have taken no part in them. These two States adjoin one 
another, and wars are continually going on between them, In May 1865, Alim- 
Koul was killed. After his death the Khanate fell into a state of anarchy, 
encouraged by the Emir of Bokhara, who thought it a favourable time for prosecuting 
his designs on the country. Alim-Noul’s successor fled to Bokhara, and put himself 
under the protection of the Emir, whose nominee he appears to have been. The 
latter advanced with his forces to Khojend. 

“The city of Tashkend shared in the dissensions which were going on in Kokan. 
I, had originally been an independent town, but had been annexed to Kokan some 
years previously. On tho death of the Khan, the inhabitants were divided into 
three factious, one of which was desirous of regaining its independence, the second 
wished to establish the protectorate of Bokhara, and the third that of Russia. 

General Cherniayef, who commanded the Russian forces in Chemkend. on 
learning the state of affairs in Tashkend, determived to advance on that town and 
support the Russian party. 

His first object was to cut off all communication between the’ place and the 
Emir of Pokhara. For this purpose, leaving a detachment of three guns and four 
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companies under Colonel Krayeski at Sara-Tiube,* a site four and a-half miles to 
the east of Tashkend which the Russians had fortified, he marched on the 17th (29th) 
May against Fort Chinaz, which commands the ford across the Syr Daria near the 
junction of the Chirchik with that river. The garrison of Fort Chinaz fled, leaving 
five guns behind, and the inhabitants submitted quietly to the Russians, General 
Cherniayef then established his force to the south of Tashkend, cutting off the 
communication with Khojend, where part of the forces of the Emir of Bokhara were 
encamped, and completed the investment of the town. ‘ 

Ile had now to determine whether to trust to investment for the capture of 
the place, or whether to endeavour to effect it in a more speedy way by assault. 
For this purpose it was necessary to estimate the resources and garrison of Tash- 
kend, and the means which he had at his command for making an attack. 'Tashkend 
is a very considerable place, and decidedly one of the most important towns in 
Central Asia; it isin the form of an oval, and is surrounded by a continuous wall, 
with a ditch in front, and its extent may be judged of from the fact that this wall is 
stated to be 18 miles long. The space outside this wall for a distance of two or 
three miles is occupied by gardens and houses, the outer circumference of which is 
put down as 47 miles. According to these dimensions, the area within the wall 
would be equal to that part of London extending from Kensington Gardens to 
the Tower, and from Holloway, on the north, to Kennington Oval, on the south. 
The streets, as in most eastern towns, are tortuous, narrow, and crowded. The 
population is estimated at from 50,000 to 100,000, The trading and commercial 
classes, who are favourable to Russia, occupy the western portion, and the military 
and aristocracy, who are unfavourable, the eastern portion. The Citadel is situated 
in the north-eastern corner. 

There is not much manufacture carried on in Tashkend, and the inhabitants 
are principally engaged in trade. They get silk and paper from Kokan, Khojend, 
&e. ; cotton, printed cloths, turbans, carpets, prepared furs, &c., from Bokhara ; 
sugar, honey, manufactured goods in iron and copper, glass beads and corals, from 
Russia; tobacco and snuff from Kokan and China; salt from Tschoulak-Kurgan 
and Kamisch-Kurgan, countries bordering on Turkestan; turquoises and pearls 
from Persia ; indigo, paper, aromatic substances, and Chinese porcelain from India; 
blue nankin, yellow cotton stuffs, sheepskins, and tea from Kashgar; shawls and 
articles made of hair from Kashmir. Very few English goods find their way there, 
and these are principally manufactured goods of muslin and calico. English money 
will not pass, but Russian money is readily taken. 

The garrison was stated, after the capture of the place, to have consisted of 
30,000 men, but more probably those who had any pretension to the name of 
soldiers did not amount to more than 15,000. The strength of the Russian force 
is nowhere given, but it appears to have consisted of about 12 companies and 10 
guns, and probably numbered from 1,500 to 2,000 men. The Russians claim to 
have taken 63 guns ; there, therefore, must have been that number in the place. 

‘Although the town was of such large extent, and apparently so well adapted, 
from the nature of its streets, to a protracted struggle, and although the garrison 
was so much in excess of the Russian force, yet. General Cherniayef, taking into 
consideration that the enemy’s troops must be very much scattered, having so long 
a line of wall to defend, and also that there was a party in the town favourable to 
him, determined to assault the place on 15th (27th) June. 

The Kemelan Gate, at the south-eastern corner of the wall, was the point 
selected for attack. ‘The main column were to assault this gate at dawn, taking 


* Not to be found on any map. 
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with them scaling ladders, whilst Colonel Krayeski’s force at Sara-Tiube were to 
make a demonstration against the Kokan Gate, four miles to the north of the other 
one. When the first column had succeeded in making an entry, they were to 
advance along the wall, open the Kokan Gate to admit Colonel Krayeski’s party, 
and then proceed to seize the Citadel, in the north-east corner of the town. 

The mhin column advanced to within 100 yards of the gate before they were 
discovered, they scaled the wall and opened the gate before any effectual resistance 
could be offered to them. They then scoured the eastern and northern portions of 
the town, mecting at places with considerable resistance, and occupied the citadel at 
about half-past seven in the morning. 

In the meanwhile Colonel Krayeski’s detachment had advanced from the east 
side, his troops scaled the walls and joined the main column which had retired from 
the citadel, and entrenched themselves between the Kokan and Kashgar Gates, 
There the principal inhabitants frota the western, or commercial, part of the town, 
who were well affected to the Russians, came to the camp and offered their 
submission. 

Towards evening the enemy again attacked them, and some severe hand to 
hand fighting took place. . 

On the morning of the 16th (28th) June the Russians again occupied the 
citadel and blew it up. 

On the 17th (29th) June all the principal inhabitants presented themsclyes 
before the Russian General and surrendered the town to him unconditionally. 

Sixteen large banners, 63 guns, a great quantity of muskets, 70,000 pounds of 
powder, and 10,000 different projectiles were among the spoils. 

The Russian loss during the operations amounted to three officers wounded, 
and four contused ; 25 soldiers killed, 86 wounded, aud 24 contused. 

The Emir of Bokhara, who with the main body of his troops was at Khojend, 
had sent a small force to assist in the defence of Tashkend. Ou hearing of the fall 
of the place he sent a demand to General Cherniayef for its evacuation. This 
summons Was of course not attended to, and the Emir, not feeling disposed to attack 
the Russians, proceeded to compleie the conquest of Kokan. The only serious 
opposition he met with was from the Kipchaks, a warlike tribe inhabiting the country 
to the south of Lake Issyk-Kul. Ue attacked them in their fastnesses and was 
defeated ; but the Kipchaks, having followed him into the plains, were in their turn 
defeated, and the Emir became master of Kokan. Before, however, he had time to 
consolidate his victory an insurrection in Bokhara obliged him to return there, 
Before leaving he proposed to Cherniayef that the latter should consider the Chirchik 
as his boundary, and should not advance beyond it. 

This the General refused to accede to, stating that it was necessary for the 
defence and safety of Tashkend that he should occupy some of the country in front 
of it. He was already in possession of Forts Chinaz and Niazbec which secured to 
him the right bank of the Chirchik, and in September he crossed that river and 
captured Tai Tiube on the road to Khojend ; his troops occupied the left bank of 
the river as far as tho fort of Kirioutski, which, with Forts Chinaz and Niasbee, he 
considered sufficient forthe defence of Tashkend. 

Deputations from all the surrounding country came to Tashkend to implore the 
Russians not to abandon them. ‘This comes, for the reasons stated before, entirely 
from Russian sources, but that such a feeling should exist among the inhabitants 
is highly probable. Anyone who has read the accounts which the few European 
travellers, who have penetrated into Kokan and Bokhara have given of the eruel 
and despotic nature of the governments of those countries, and of the insecurity of 
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life and property, will easily believe that the people, and especially the rich mercan- 
tile classes of Tashkend, would welcome the Russians as deliverers. 

Soon after these events took place Gencral Koyjanovski, Governor-General of 
Orenburg, whose jurisdiction extended over the province of Turkestan, visited Tash- 
kend ; he assembled the principal inhabitants and offered to restore to them the 
freedom of their city, desiring at the same time to hear their views on the subject. 

They in consequence presented him with an address, the text of which is given 
in full in the “Journal de St. Petersburg,” and of which the following is the sub- 
stance. That the direction of all religious matters should remain as heretofore in 
the hands of their Kazy-Kalian ; that the nomination of judges, muftis, and all 
spiritual authoritics should be left to the same officer, subject to the approval of 
General Cherniayef; that the appointment of officers to collect taxes, and of other 
functionaries named, should be in the hands of General Cherniayef, and that be 
should have the general charge of the administration, “ yu qu’il se trouve depuis deux 
ans dans ces contrées, ct quwaprés la conquéte de Tashkend il a été extrémement 
indulgent pour les habitants, leur rendant le bien pour le mal, de sorte que 
persoune n’a été injurié.” They suggested that he should also have under his 
authority the districts which formerly formed part of the territory of Tashkend. 
They begged to be freed from certain taxes, and that they should not be liable to be 
enrolled as soldiers. They desired that all persons holding authority in the territory 
annexcd to Tashkend should receive their nomination from General Cherniayef. 
This address had 58 seals, and the signatures of the most important inhabitants of 
Tashkend. 

In answer to this address, General Koyjanoyski issued a proclamation, dated 
23rd September, 1865. In this he stated that the object of the Russians was to 
restrain the depredations made by the troops and subjects of the Khan of Kokan 
against the Kirghiz subjects of Russia, that with this object the fortresses of Tur- 
kestan, Aulicata, Chemkend, Niazbee, and Tashkend had been successively captured, 
but that the Emperor had ‘no desire to make any addition to his already very 


extensive dominions, and, carrying out these views, he deereed as follows: — 

“The town of Tashkend, with the district extending as far as the Syr Daria, 
“js to form an independent state. I have directed the Military Governor of the 
“province of Turkestan to make a carcful study of the true wants ef Tashkend, 
‘taking as a basis the points which I Lave laid down, of which the first is that the 
“religion you profess is to be inviolably maintained. The conclusions of the 
“Military Governor will be submitted by me for the supreme sanction of the 
“Emperor.” 


The Governor-General forwarded at the same time to the Russian Minister of 
Finance a report on the general state of the province. 

Ue divides the inhabitants of the Kirghiz Steppes and Turkestan into two 
races, the Kirghiz and Sartcs. The former, he says, lead a wandering life over the 
Steppes; they have no moral or intellectual development, their ouly care being their 
cattle, which serve them for food, and which they barter for the fiw necessaries of 
life they require; they prefer at present the productions of Central Asia to those of 
Russia, the latter being dearer ; Lut the Governor-General thinks that by a jndicious 
selection of articles, the trade might be diverted to Russia, and a profitable channel 
of commerce opened out for that country. 

The Sartes, on the other hand, live in the great cities of Central Avia, Tash- 
kend, Bokhara, Kokan, &c., and devote themselves to commerce and agriculture: 
they seem to have conquered the territory from the Kirghiz. A large number of 
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Jews are also found in the cities of Central Asia, who retain the predilections of 
their race for petty commerce. 

Irrigation is essential for agriculture in Turkestan, and the works that have 
been erccted for the purpose are enormous. 

The mountains near Tashkend are said to contain coal, lead, and gold, and 
auriferous sand is found in the bed of the Chirchik. 

In consequence of the hostile attitude which the Emir of Bokhara had assumed, 
during and subsequent to the Russian operations against Tashkend, all his subjects 
who were found in Russian territory had been arrested. Those who were engaged 
in mercantile operations were, however, soon released, on the condition that they did 
not quit the Russian dominions. 

In July 1865, the Emir sent an envoy, with a considerable suite, to 
St. Petersburg. They were, however, stopped on the fronticr of the Russian 
territory, at Fort No. 1, by order of the Governor-General of Orenburg, and 
informed that, as the latter had full powers to treat with the Euir on all questions, 
it was uscless ts send an embassy to St. Petersburg, and that they would not be 
allowed to proceed. ‘ 

About two months afterwards, after the departure of the Governor-General 
from Tashkend, Iman Hadja, one of the most intimate councillors of the Mmir, 
appeared as an envoy at that city. [lis mission was, to complain that the 
ambassadors from Bokhara lad not been allowed to proceed to the “ White Czar,” 
to give the Russians the fullest assurance of the amicable dispositions of Bokliara, 
and to add that the Emir was much grieved that he had never yet scen Russian 
officers within the walls of his capital, although he had on three several occasions 
despatched missions to the Military Governor of the province of Turkestan. He 
alluded, at the same time, to the appearance at Bokhara of certain Europeans, who 
had arrived by the way of Afchanistan, to submit to the Emir views altogether 
hostile to those of Russia.* 

General Cherniayef listencd favourably to these overtures, and wrote a letter 
to the Emir announcing the conditions on which amicable relations would be 
re-established, and the interdiction that had been placed on commerce with Bokhara 
raised ; and in order to gratify his wishes he resolved to send this letter by an 
envoy, Iman ITadja having guaranteed, in the name of his sovereign, the return of 
‘the envoy in 35 days at the latest. This determination led to the hostilities which 
resulted in the capture of Khojend, and the advance of the Russian frontier to the 
Syr Daria. j ; 

“ Consciller de Cour” Struve was selected for the head of the mission. He 
had come to Turkestan to undertake certain astronomical and topographical works 
which had been completed. Ie was directed to explain verbally to the Emir the 
conditions mentioned in the letter, and to give them as pacific an interpretation as 
possible, 

With Struve was associated Captain Gloukhovsky, of the Artillery, who was 
ordered to make enquiries on the subject of the alleged intrigues of European 
emissaries at Bohhara, and to collect ail the military and topographical information 
he could. Te had with him, as assistants, Ensign Kolesnikof, of the corps of 
Topographers, and Licutcnant-Colonel Tatarinow, of the corps of Mining 
Engineers. 

The envoys started for Bokhara at the end of October ; they were well reeeived 
by the Emir at Samarkand, and the first reports received from them were very 


* This was clearly a fabrication. 
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favourable; but towards the end of November it was rumoured that they, as well 
as all Russian subjects and merchandise, were arrested at Bokhara. 

On the 7th December, General Cherniayef, having reccived no report from his 
envoy, demanded an explanation from the Emir, and received an insolent answer 
the latter refusing to liberate the envoys until his ambassador was allowed to proceed 
to St. Petersburg, and to return with an answer which would satisfy the Emir that 
the infentions of the Russians were amicable. 


Operations iv 1866. 


On receipt of the message above-mentioned from the Emir, General Cherniayef 
determined on a military demonstration, and on the 12th January, 1866, he advanced 
a battalion of Infantry and four guns to the Syr Daria. This demonstration, 
however, did not produce any effect ; the Emir, on the contrary, began to assemble 
his troops, and to negotiate with Khiva and the Turcomans for a general rising 
against the Russians. 

General Cherniaycf then increased the strength of his detachment to 14 com- 
panies of Infantry, 6 sotnias of Cossacks, and 16 guns. With these he crossed the 
Syr Daria at Chinaz, and commenced on the 30th January to march on Jeezakh, 
across a steppe destitute of water, which the Bokharians considered the best defence 
of their frontier. The troops were accompanied by a caravan of 1,200 camels, 
carrying a month’s provisions. 

On 4th of February the force had advanced to about five miles from Jeczakh, 
which is situated on the road from Fort Chinaz to Samarkand. General Cherniayef 
here received a letter from the Emir, informing him that the Russian prisoners had 
left Bokhara, and would arrive at Samarkand on the 5th. 

The detachment were in great want of wood and forage. The General had 
sent a request to the Governor of Jeezakh, to allow the inhabitants to supply him 
with those necessaries ; but the Governor had, on the contrary, forbidden any 
intercourse with ihe troops. General Cherniayef sent, in consequence, on the 7th, a 
detachment under Lieutenant-Coloncl Pistohlkors, to the suburbs of the town, with 
orders to obtain a supply of wood and forage, but not to have recourse to arms 
unless the Bokharians commenced hostilities. 

On the approach of the detachment, the Bokharian troops retired by degrees, 
and when the Russians had penetrated into the suburbs, opened fire against them 
from behind a barricade, which was stormed. At the same time the fortress opened 
fire, and the Cossacks who had been left at the entrance of the town were attacked 
by some Bokharians. Whilst this was going on, the troops had succeeded in 
seizing a supply of wood and hay. The number of armed Bokharians who took 
part in this affray are estimated at about 6,000 ; the Russians had 6 killed and 19 
wounded. 

On the next day, masses of Bokharians began to appear in sight of the camp, 
and were only kept at a distance by a cannot shot. In the evening an envoy 
arrived at the camp from the Governor of Jeezakh, who was charged to express his 
regrets at the affray of the day before, which had happened through a misunder- 
standing, and to announce that, by the authority of the Emir, the inhabitants 
would commence on the morrow to bring wood and hay for sale. 

A fresh assurance was soon afterwards received from the Emir that the 
prisoners were on their way, but Gencral Cherniayef was afraid that these promises 
were delusive, and intended only to gain time; and as he was now in the midst of a 
desert, without food and forage, and short of provisions, it was necessary for him to 
extricate himself at once from this position, either by an advance on Jeezakh, and 
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possibly on Samarkand, or by a retreat to the Syr Daria. He chose the latter 
alternative, and determined to commence a retreat on the 1ith, previously informing 
the Emir, that in marching on Jeczakh his only object had been to obtain the 
return of the Russian prisoners, and that he should go to await their arrival on the 
Syr Daria. 

During his retreat from Jeezakh, 8,000 or 10,000 Bokharians began to surround 
the detachment on all sides, but after following them for some distance they 
suddenly disappeared. On the 14th February the detachment regained the lett 
bank of the Syr Daria; the main body of troops took up their position near Chinaz, 
whilst a strong detachment, under Colonel Kraiefsky, was sent to watch the country 
beyond the Chirchik. 

Daring the remainder of February, and throughout the whole of March, the 
Russians were constantly harrassed by parties of Bokharians and Kokandians on 
both banks of the Syr Daria, and between that river and the Chirchik, who cut off 
their foraging parties and molested them in every possible way,threatening even 
their communications with Chemkend. ‘Towards the end of March it was rumoured 
that the Emir, with a large army, was meditating an attack on Chinaz, whilst the 
Kokandians, under Khoudoiar-Khan, were to advance on the Chirchik. This chief 
was one of three who, after the flight of the Khan of Kokan, and the subsequent 
scuni-subjugation of that country by the Emir of Bokhara, appear to have obtained the 
chief authority in the khanate. He is spoken of in subsequent accounts as the Khan. 

On the 27th March, General Romanofsky suceeeded General Cherniayef in the 
command of Turkestan. Hearing that the Emir was advancing with a large body 
of troops, General Romanofsky sent out a strong reconnoitring party on the 5th 
April, who came up with and dispersed a large body of Bukharian Cavaliy at 
Murza- Rabat. 

On the 6th April, the steamer “ Peroyski,” which had wintered at the fort of 
that name, and was returning to Chinaz, was fired at by a party of Bokharians 
concealed in the reeds uear the mouth of the Arys; they were driven away by 
some shots, but continued to hover round the vessel uncil it arrived at Clinaz on the 
14th. A strong body of Bokharians also endeavoured to destroy the supplies of 
wood provided for the use of the vesscl at different points. On the 20th April, the 
steamer “Syr Daria”’ arrived at Chinaz, having been also molested on its voyage. 

During the latter portion of the month of April, the incursions of the 
Bokharian and Kokandian parties on the Chirchik, the Syr Daria, and in the 
neighbourhood of ‘T'ashkend, increased in frequency. ‘The main force of the Emir 
was assembled at Irdjar, and it was reported that he was meditating an attack on 
the Russians, which rumour was strengthened by the fact of his sending a body of 
troops to the right bank of the Syr Daria, on to the territory held by the Russians 
beyond the Chirchik. fhe Russian prisouers also had not been released. 

Under these circumstances, General Romanofsky determined to take the initiative, 
and on 7th May he left Fort Chinaz, and advanced on Irdjar. His force consisted 
of 14 companies of Infantry, five sotnias of Cossacks, and 20 guwis. (If the 


troops were at their full war strength, they should number 2,800 Infantry, and 
750 Cavalry, but it is doubtful whether the Infantry exceeded 1,800 in number.) 
They carried with them 12 days’ provisions, and were accompanied by the steamer 
“ Perovski,” which carried supplies for 10 days more. Colonel Kraiefsky’s detach- 
ment advanced at the same time from Kireoutchi on Irdjar, by the right bank of 
the Syr Daria. It consisted of five companics of Infantry, one sctnia of Cossacks, 
and four guns, which, at their full complement, would comprise 1,000 Jufantry and 
510 Cavalry. . 
EF 
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The army of the Hmir was computed at 40,000 men, and 21 guns ; of these 
5,000 only were supposcd to be regularly armed and drilled, and the remainder 
were composed of partics from the wandering Kirghiz tribes, : 

On the first day, the troops made a march of more than 20 miles, the 
thermometer being at 40°,* and biyvouacked at Murza-Rabat.t They had some 
skirmishes wiih the enemy’s Cavalry on the way. 

They started on the morning of the 8th for Irdjar, which is 13 or 14 miles 
from Murza-Rabat. They were encountered by parties of the enemy’s Cavalry, 
which gradually increased in numbers, and as they approached Ivdjar they had 
difficulty in repelling their attacks. 

At about 5 p.m, they arrived within a mile of the enemy’s position at Irdjar ; 
they found that it was intrenched and defended by artillery, which opened fire on 
them. The Russian guns replied, and at 6 o'clock the intrenchments were assaulted 
aud carried ; the Bokharians fled in disorder, and were pursued for some miles by 
the Cossacks, The camp was taken possession of, and in it evidence was found of 
the hastiness and unexpectedness of the flight; pots were left on the fire with 
provisions cooking in them; lighted pipes were scattered about ; tea in course of 
preparation, &c. 

At 9 p.at, darkness put a stop to the pursuit, but next morning a detachment 
was sent to oceupy a second camp, which the Emir had evacuated during the night, 
and where was found his own tent filled with carpets, divans, and all the articles of 
Asiatic luxury. In this tent a report was found from the Governor of Samarkand, 
who commanded the advance of the army, written apparently on the afternoon of 
the 8th, stating that the Russians had been surrounded before reaching the intrench- 
ments, and that he should soon have them all prisoners. 

During these operations, the detachment from Kireoutcki, under Colonel 
Kraiefsky, had arrived at 5 o’clock in the afternoon on the right bank of the Syr 
Daria, opposite Irdjar, and, although it was uot able to take any direct part in the 
action, it contributed to the result, by preventing the fugitives from escaping into 
the territory between the Chirchik and the Syr Daria. 

The Bokharians left 1,000 dead on the field of battle, according to the 
“ Inyalide Russe,” whilst the Russians had only 12 men wounded ; a rather startling 
proportion, which does not give a favourable impression of the capacity of the 
Emir’s soldiers, or of the «precision of his artillery. Ten guns, and a great 
quantity of provisions and ammunitions, were captured, and quantities of cartridges, 
bullets, &c., were found strewed on the road to Jeezakh, which the fugitives had 
taken. 

Tn order to follow up his victory, and obtain the release of the Russian 
prisoners, General Romanofsky had now to decide between two courses ; one was to 
advance by Jeezakh on Samarkand and Bokhara, in pursuit of the flying Emir ; the 
other was to attack Khojend. 

“The experience of former years has clearly shown,” says the “ Invalide 
Russe,” “ that any advance of the Russian troops for a temporary purpose inevitably 
“resulted in the necessity of an occupation, more or less permanent, in order to 
“protect that portion of the inhabitants of the invaded country who had taken the 
“ Russian side, and the abandonment of whom would inevitably be accompanied by 
great loss of prestige.” Tufiuenced by these considerations, General Romanofsky 


* This would correspond to 120° Fahrenheit. 


¢ It is difficult to understand the march of troops to Irdjar through Murza-Rabat, as the 
former is apparently on the Syr Daria, whilst the latter, according to the wup, is at a considerable 
distance from it, 
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thought that it was desirable to avoid any invasion of Bokharian territory, unless 
absolutely driven to it, and he preferred to advance against Nau and Khojend. 
The first of these places is a fortress of smail extent, but very strong, and of great 
strategical importance, being on the principal road from Bokhara into Kokan; and 
the second, besides its commercial importance, had always been the rendezvous of the 
marauding parties who made incursions on the Russian territory beyond the Chirchik. 
The capture, therefore, of these two places was of great importance, as it would 
insure the tranquility of the right bank of the Syr Daria. 

General Romanofsky, having given his troops time to recruit at Irdjar, and sent 
his superfluous baggage to Chinaz by steamer, advanced on the 14th of May, on 
Nau. This fortress was taken without striking a blow. The 15th and 16th were 
occupied in placing it in repair, and garvisoning it with two companics, two guns, 
and some Cossacks; and on the 17th the rest of the detachment arrived under the 
walls of Khojend. 

The town of Khojend numbers about 45,000 inhabitants, and is one of great 
importance, both in a military and commercial point of view. It is situated on the 
left bank of the Syr Daria, on the frontiers of Kokan and Bokhara, and on the only 

- road communicating between the capitals of those two countries. The spurs of the 
mountains run down to the river about five miles from the town, formiag a defile, 
through which the road passes. The town is about seven miles long, and is surrounded 
by a double line of walls, very high and thick, and strengthened by towers and 
barbettes, and its strength, as a fortress, is renowned through Central Asia. Its 
importance and strategical position have caused it to be always a bone of contention 
in the wars between Kokan and Bokhara ; but latterly, profiting by the weakness of 
Kokan, it had succeeded in acquiring a certain amount of independence, and its 
authorities had more than once expelled the Governors appointed both by that 
kingdom and by Bokhara. 

The situation, in a commercial point of view, is equally important, All the 
caravans from Kokan and Tashkend to Samarkand and Bokhara, and vice versd, 
have to pass under its wails, and considerable dues are levied from them. 

The Russian forces having arrived near Khojend on the 17th, took up a position 
on the road to Bokhara, on the banks of the river, which, running at the foot of the 
hills, forms at this spot a sort of defile. The detachment from Kireoutchi encamped 
about the same time just opposite, on the other bank of the river. 

The inhabitants refused to negociate. They had made preparations for defence, 
by inundating the roads and cutting down the trees and orchards within range of 
the guns of the place. 

On the 10th, reconnaissauces were made on both banks of the river, and a 
detachment was posted on the road to Kokan, at about two miles from Khojend. 

General Romanofsky determined, as the result of the reconnaissances, to 
endeavour to take the town by assault. It was strongly detended by a double wall, 
but he considered that the troops and artillery in the town were probably not 
adequate to its defence, and that, if he attempted a regular siege, he would give 
time to the forces of the Emir and to the troops from Kokan to come to its 
assistance. The point selected for the assault was the north-east angle abutting on 
the river, where there was a barbette battery. 

On the night of the 19th and 20th, two batteries were established on the right 
and two on the left bank of the Syr Daria. These four batteries mounted eighteen 
guns and two mortars. They opened fire at daybreak, and continued it during the 
day, causing much consternation in the town. 
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On the 21st, at three o'clock in the morning, the troops were led to the assault ; 
but just as they reached the orchards which surround the walls, they were met by a 
deputation, headed by Hodji Gazamat, one of the most influential of the inha- 
bitants, who offered to surrender the town. The troops were, in consequence, 
recalled to their former position in front of the Kokan Gate. 

The negociations which ensued led, however, to nothing. The war party, 
headed by Hodji Emine, had, in the absence of Hodji Gazamat, gained the ascendant, 
and refused to listen to terms. TJostilities were, in consequence, resumed on the 
22nd, when the Russian batteries again opened fire, and kept up the bombardment 
until the 24th, on which day it was determined to assault the town at 2 p.m. 
Trenches were, during this period, opened to the south of the town, opposite the 
Kokan Gate, to divert the attention of the enemy from the real point of attack on 
the north-east side. 

Two columns of assault were formed on the morning of the 24th; the first 
consisting of three companies of Infantry, two light and two heavy guns, under 
Captain Mikhailofsky, were to assault the barbette battery in the north-cast corner ; 
the second, consisting of three companies of Infantry, were to assault the Kalenaou 
Gate, on the north-west side of the town. These columns were to be supported by 
a reserve of two companics, and two light guns, under Major Nazarof. A great 
part of the Cavalry were sent to the Kokan Gate. 

The two columns, with their reserves, started at daybreak, followed at 7 o’clock 
by the main reserve of two companics avd one sotnia, under Licutenant- 
Colonel Fovitsky, the whole commanded by General Romanofsky. They arrived 
close to the orchards without being perceived, and the left assaulting column pushed 
on to within 350 yards of the place, where they erected a battery for two heavy 
guns, and one for two light guns. By 2 p.m. these guns had silenced the enemy’, 
artillery, and breached the walls to some extent. The two columns then advanced 
to the assault. The left column attempted to escalade the barbette battery, but 
were aet by a shower of stones, balls, &e., and were driven back. The right 
column escaladed the outer wall, afier considerable resistance: they then advanced 
to the second wall, which they escaladed, and threw open the Kalenaou Gates, 
through which the rest of the column and the reserves entered. The left column, 
having been reinforced, and encouraged by the suceess on the right, then again 
assaulted and carried the barbette battery. Colonel Kraiefsky had in the meantime 
crossed the river with his detachment, and escaladed the walls. 

The several columns then adyanced along the walls, and took possession of the 
Citadel and of the principal streets. ‘The inhabitants maintained for some time a 
hand-to-hand fight ; but by night all opposition had ceased, and in the morning the 
principal inhabitants surrendered the town at discretion. 

The loss of the defenders is put at 2,500 killed, and an immense number 
wounded. It is said that the burial of the corpses occupicd a whole week. 

The Russians captured 73 guns, a great quantity of arms, and a great 
Kokandian banner. Their losses were 5 men killed, 65 wounded, and 57 contused. 

The disproportion in the losses on the two sides in this affair, as at the fight at 
Irdjar, is very extraordinary, and the number of Bokharians said to have been 
killed is cnormous. The figures are given on the authority of the ‘ Invalide 
Russe.” 

On the 14th of September, the first stone of a Russian church, dedicated to 
St. Mary Magadalene, was laid at Khojend, and on the following day the Governor- 
General of Orenburg, in compliance with the reiterated wishes of the inhabitants, 
formally declared the annexation of the town to the Russian empire. 
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At Khojend, it is probable that the Russians first came on the track of conquest 
of Alexander the Great. This place is identified by some with Cyropolis,* which 
is described as the chief city of the country at that period, and Alexandria Ultima, 
which Alexander founded at the extreme poiut of his conquests, bas been supposed 
to be on the sile of Ush, which is nearly 150 miles higher up the Syr Daria ; but 
these sites are very uncertain, and the only thing that scems clear is that the Syr 
Daria (the Jaxartes) was the limit of Alexander's conquests. It remains for the 
Russian savants to take advantage of the present opportunity to clear up these 
doubtful points by the examination of the Greek ruins which are said to abound. 

After reading the account of the capture of Khojend by the Russians a.p. 1866, 
it is interesting to turn to that of Cyropolis, B.c. 327, by Alexander, which is thus 
given by Arrian :— 

“ These five cities, thus taken and destroyed in two days, he hastened to 
« Cyropolis, the greatest and most populous of the whole country. Lt was surrounded 
“with a wall, much higher than any of the rest, and was built by Cyrus; and as 
“ many barbarians, both stout and warlike, had fled for shelter thither, it was not to 
“ be supposed that the Macedonians should gain it at the first assault, Wherefore, 
« Alexander, having planted his engines in places convenient, determined to batter the 
‘wall, and wherever he made a breach, to storm the place; but finding the channel 
of the river, which usually runs through the town like a torrent, at that time dry, 
“and the wall disjoined, so as to afford an entrance for his soldiers, he, with his 
“ bodyguards, his targeteers, his archers, and Agrians (while the barbarians were 
“employed in guarding themselves from the engines and the assailants), privately 
“ entered the city, at first with a few men, through that channel, and haying burst 
“ open the gates near that part, gave an easy admittance to the rest. The barbarians 
* then, notwithstanding they perceived the city taken, falling upon the Macedonians, a 
“ sharp battle ensued, wherein Alexander himself received a blow on the head and 
“ neck with a stone, and Craterus, and many more of his captains, were wounded with 
“* missive weapons.f However, the barbarians were at last driven out of the forum. 
“ In the meantime, those who battered the wall, seeing it void of defendants, took it, 
“and at their first entrance slew about 8,000 of the enemy. Thic rest (for the whole 
“number there gathered was 18,000) retired into the castle ; but these, when 
« Alexander had continued his siege but one day, being destitute of water, surrendered 
“the place.” 

After the capture of Khojend, the Emir of Bokhara released the Russian 
prisoners, but he still, according to Russian accounts, refused to enter into amicable 
relations, and continued to maintain a menacing aspect. The Governor-General 
of Orenburg, in consequence, directed General Romanofsky to make preparations 
for an attack on the fort of Uratiubé, which is situated on the northern slopes of 
the Kashyar Davan Mountains, at the point of junction of the roads from Bokhara 
into Kokan, and which was made use of by the Emir as a starting point for his 
incursions into the latter country. 

Geueral Romanofsky determined to advance from Khojend, as by that means 
he would avoid the great extent of desert which had proved so embarrassing to the 
operations in February, He assembled at that place 19} companies of Infantry, 
five sotnias of Cossacks, 24 guns, of which eight were horse artillery, a newly- 


* In Renuell’s “ Memoirs of a Map of Hindostan, &c.,” 1792, and in the map which acconi- 
panies the Life of Alexander the Great by the Rev. J. Williams in the Family Library, Cyropolis 
is put on the site of Khojend; in Spruner’s Atlas Antiquus it is placed near the site of Jeezakh ; 
and in a translation of Quintus Curtius, 1809, its site would correspond more with that of the new 
Russian Fort at Ukhum, 


+ “Contusions” always figure largely in the Russian casualties after a siege. 
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formed section of four 20 Ib, mortars, and an Engineer pare. These should number 
3,900 Infantry and 750 Cavalry, but, from an accidental statement of the numbers 
of one of the storming parties, the Infantry do not scem to have exceeded 2,500. 

The force encamped towards the middle of September about five miles in front 
of Khojend, on the Bokhara road. They had a month’s provisions, and were 
accompanied by 600 of the carts of the country, and 800 camels, in addition to 
their usual military train. 

On the 20th September, they commenced their advance, encamping on that 
day under the walls of the fortress of Nau, which is about 27 miles from Uratiubé ; 
on the 22nd, they continued their advance, and encamped about eight miles from 
Uratiubé, at the village of Nagoutchanisy, which is situated at the foot of the 
mountains. 

On the 23rd September, a detachment, under Colonel Count Vorontsow-Daschkow, 
Aide-de-camp to the Emperor, with several Staff Officers, were sent to reconnoitre 
the fortress. The three following days were spent on this work, and from the 
observations made it appeared that the fortress was surrounded by a wall (and 
apparently, in placcs at least, by a double one), with a Citadel on the northern face 
which commanded the town, and which appeared to be the strongest side. The 
south side appeared to be the weakest, as it had no natural advantages of ground, 
and orchards reached in many places to the foot of the walls, which would serve to 
shelter the batteries and columns of assault. 

On the 27th, General Romanofsky disposed the troops round the town, and 
during the 27th and 28th, more minute reconnaissances of the walls were made. It 
was decided that the town should be assaulted by several columns on the south and 
noril-cast. sides, under the direction respectively of Count Vorontsow-Daschkow and 
Captain Baranow. 

Tt was judged indispensable to the success of the assault to establish previously 
breaching batteries against the south and north-cast fronts, and with a view to 


facilitate their erection, a heavy cannonade was kept up, and false attacks made on 


different parts of the fortress. 
On the night of the 80th September to Ist October, the breaching batteries 


were completed on both sides sclected for assault, and two breaches were soon made 


in the walls, both on the north-east and south sides. 

On the 2nd October, Geueral Romanofshy determined on assaulting the town. 
At daybreak the signal was given, and the cohmums advanced to the assault. 
They successfully escaladed the walls at all points, after meeting with considerable 
resistance, and advanced on the citadel, which they captured. The last stronghold 
of the besieged was in the north-west bastion, which commanded the rest of the 
town, but this also was taken, and by seven o'clock in the morning the Governor- 
General of Orenburg himself, who had accompanied the expedition, was in the 
citadel, and in the name of the Emperor thanked the troops for their valour, 

Thirty-two picces of artillery and a great quantity of arms and ammunition fell 
into the hands of the Russians. The loss of the garrison is stated to have been 
immense, and not less than 2,000 dead bodies are said to have been buried. The 
Russians had three officers and 14 men killed, one officer and 102 men wounded, 
six officers and 101 men contused ; the resistance, judging from the Russian losses, 
must have been much more serious than at Irdjar or Khojend. 

After the capture of Uratiubé, General Kryjanovsky determined to advance 
on Jeezakh,* the same fortress which General Cherniayef nearly reached in his 
expedition of January of this year. 


* Can this be tue Gaza” of Alexander the Great ? 
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Jeezakh is described as the strongest fortress which the Russians had yet 
encountered, being defended by a triple wall, of which the outer one was 25 feet 
high, with a ditch in some places 26 feet deep. ‘The garrison was estimated at 
10,000 men, being the flower of the Emir’s army, and 53 guns were mounted on the 
walls. ‘The fortress commanded a defile through which ran the only road to 
Samarkand and Bokhara. 

The Russian army left Uratiubé on the 5th October, and encamped on the 
10th before the walls of Jeezakh. ‘The siege resembles very much those of the 
other Turkestan fortresses, and it is only necessary therefore, to give a very brief 
account of it. 

After the necessary reconnaissances, made by the Governor-General of Orenburg 
in person, trenches were opened and breaching batteries established, and on the 18th 
the place was assaulted. Tt had been the custom in the previous sieges of the 
fortresses of Turkestan, with the exception of that of Khojend, to assault at 
daybreak, butvit having been found that the enemy had become in consequence 
more alert at tkat hour, and also that they repaired during the night the damage 
done to the walls during the day, it was determined to make the assault at noon. 

At that hour accordingly the troops advanced to the assault, aud in an hour the 
whole of the town was in their possession. 

During the engagement, a body of 2,000 men with 18 guns were sent by the 
Emir to the succour of the fortress, and endeavoured to get into the rear of the 
Russian camp, but being received with artillery fire, and hearing of the fall of the 
place, they retired. 


‘The losses of the Bokharians are put at 6,000 men ; 2,090 prisoners, 53 pieces 
of artillery, of which 23 were of large calibre, 14 flags, and a quantity of arms of 
all sorts were taken. The gun-carriages are said to have been of au Enuglish 
pattern. : 

The Russian losses during the siege and assault were 6 men killed, 5 officers 
and 71 men wounded, 1 officer and 15 men contused. 

In the beginning of 1866 the inhabitants of Taslkend resolved to liberate their 
slaves, who are believed to have been principally Persians. One of the documents 
in which this intention is announced, addressed to the Governor of Turkestan, and 
signed by a large number of merchants, is given in full :— 

“We, the undersigned, merchants of Tashkend, declare to your Excellency that 
“ many of us, who were in the habit of visiting [ussia on affairs of business, have 
“long been aware that the faithful subjects of the Ozar, from attachment to His 
“ Majesty, had given liberty to their peasants. ‘This is why some among us, moved 
“by a sentiment of respectful devotion to that Sovereign, have also liberated their 
“ slaves of both sexes, and have signed an obligation to liberate them. We, belonging 
“to the same class, moved by profound gratitude for the sovereign protection of the 
“white Czar, are no less animated by the same sentiment. In consequence, first 
“ for the love of God, secondly for the love of the white Czar, and thirdly for the 
‘love of yourself, and also for the good of the slaves, we liberate all our slaves of 
‘* both sexes, and we free them entirely from the bonds of slavery ; and we beg you 
“to solicit the sovereign permission to place them at the feet of His Majesty. It 
“is with a lively joy that we sign and affix our seals, Done in the holy month of 
“ Ramazan, of the year 1282.” 


(The signatures here follow.) 


During this year Tashkend was formally annexed to the Russian dominions. 
The addresses and proclamations connected with this event are very interesting 
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documents as showing the thoughts and expressions of the inhabitants of that, to 
Europcans, almost unknown city, and their feelings towards their conquerors. They 
are, therefore, translated in full from the, “ Journal de St. Petersburg.” There is 
no reason to doubt their authenticity, although it is impossible to say whether they 
recived any inspiration from the Russian authorities. 

On the 17th August, 1866, General Kryjanovsky, Governor-General of 
Orenburg, made an official visit to Tashkend. The inhabitants presented him, 
according to custom, with bread and salt on a silver plate, and at the same time 
delivered to him the following address, petitioning to be admitted into the number 
of Russian subjects :—- 

“To the Aide-de-Camp General of His Majesty the Emperor of all the 
“ Russians, Kryjanovsky, Governor-General of Orenburg, Knight of several orders. 

“ Excellency,—Since we accepted the rule of the powerful Emperor of all the 
“ Russias, this is the second time that you have visited our covutry. Permit us 
“ then, even us, to offer you bread and salt, according to the national custom which 
“has existed in Russia since the most distant times. We hope that you will not 
“ reject our offering, and will receive it with a good grace. 

“ We know that your Execllency has arrived among us as the representative 
“ of the most powerful and most clement White Czar, the source of all good and 
of all happiness to his subjects, full of love and pity, like a good and tender father, 
“ for his children ; and, as from the bottom of our hearts, we have considered our- 
“selves for a long time faitliful subjects of Ilis Majesty, we have not lost the hope 
“of finding in you also a reflection of that love and of that benevolence towards us. 

« Although it is only a year since we were placed under the protection of the 
“White Czar, we have becn able in that short space of time to see how great: is the 
“ happiness we derive from it; for our faith has been left to us inviolable; our 
“ schools are well supported and prosperous ; a proper court of judicature has been 
“ organized, which, guided by equity, disinterestedness, and impartiality, judges our 
“causes according to the precepts of our religion and our national customs; no 
« illegal tax has been imposed upon us; we receive offence or vexation from no one. 
“Tn short, we venture to assure your Excellency that, since the defeat of the troops 
“ of the Emir of Bokhara, perfect calm and tranquility has reigned, as well within 
“ our walls as in our neighbourhood, such as never existed before. 

“ Notwithstanding all this happiuess, we are involuntarily struck with fear at 
“ the thought that if, contrary to our expectations and in consequence of unforeseen 
* circumstances, the Russian troops were to evacuate the territory of Tashkend, we 
“ might see the horrors, persecutions and violence renewed to which we were subject 
“ before the arrival of the Russians ; and we venture consequently to address a very 
“ humble and respectful prayer that your Excellency would deign to free us for ever 
“ from that terrible thought, and tranquilize us by the assurance that the clement 
* White Czar considers us as his children, and as all his other faithful subjects. 

“ One sea cannot contain two, consequently there cannot be two empires in 
*one. Take upon yourself, then, the task of soliciting the union of our province to 
“ Russia as a portion to belong to her for ever, on the same footing as all the other 
* parts of the empire. 

«Jn acceding to our request, you will oblige us to raise eternally to the all- 
“ powerful Creator, prayers for the health and prosperity of His Majesty the White 
** Czar, and to bless your name and that of all Russians who take part in our fate, 
** and in the organization of our country.” 

(Here follow G1 seals and 15 signatures of the chief men.) 
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On the 29th August, General Kryjanovsky received the oaths of the inhabitants 
of Tashkend as subjects of Russia ; and, acting under instructions from tle Emperor, 
issued’ the following proclamation :— f 

“Inhabitants of Tashkend,—lis Majesty the Emperor of all the Russias, 
“convinced by your good conduct of the sincerity of the wishes you have often 
“ expressed to be admitted into the number of Russian subjects, deigned to authorize 
“ me to receive you as such, if you again repeated the request on my arrival at 
“ Tashkend. | 

«On the day of my arrival within your walls, the 17th August, whilst receiving 
“ me, according to Russian custom, with bread and salt, you renewed, in your address, 
“ the same earnest praycr to be admitted among the number of the subjects of the 
“ White Czar, and that Tashkend should be united for ever to the powerful empire 
“ of Russia, as an integral part of her possessions. 

“ By supreme authority I accede to your wishes, and in the name of his 
“Imperial Majesty I declare you Russian subjects. 

“ From this moment, and for ever after, you pass under the powerful sceptre 
“of the Emperor of Russia, and you acquire all the rights accorded to the Mussulman 
“subjects of the empire. 

“ Convineed, by your reiterated assurances, that you appreciate completely the 
‘advantages of subjection to Russia, which, in preserving to you your religion and 
“ your customs, guarantees you entirely from disorders and troubles coming from 
“without, Iam certain that, by the conscientious and zealous accomplishment of all 
“ duties of faithful subjects, you will remain for ever worthy of the high sovereign 
“ favour with which you are to-day honoured. 

“ The Governor-General of Orenburg, 
“ Aide-de-Camp Ceneral, 
 KiuysANovsky.” 
“ Tashkend, the 27th August, 1866.” 


This Proclamation ‘was read twice in the principal place of Tashkend, in 
presence of the Governor-General and a crowd of the inhabitants. He then received 
the oaths of the inhabitants of the city, and of those of other towns, who had come 
there for the purpose. 

The inhabitants of Tashkend subsequently begged General Kryjanovsky to 
present to ITis Majesty the following address :— 

“Waving received with the greatest joy the very gracious Proclamation of 
“ your Excellency, declaring our admission among the number of the subjects of the 
“ powerful * White Czar,’ and our union to the empire of Russia, exulting in this 
“ happiness above the other Mussulmans, our neighbours, we all, from the greatest 
“ to the smallest, venture to pray your Excellency to lay at the fect of His Impcrial 
* Majesty the sincere expression of our gratitude for a benefit so great and so in- 
“estimable in our eyes ; we and our children will consider it as our sacred duty not 
“ only to be sincerely faithful subjects, but, besides, to pray God eternally for the 
“ precions health of the ‘ White Czar,’ as father of his children, and for all the 
“ Russians who have assisted in obtaining for us this happiness, and have delivered 
“us for ever from the enemics who surround us. The first day of the month 
* Zumad ul aval (September), of the ycar 1283 (of the ejira).” 

On the 80th August, the inhabitants of ‘Tashkend gave a grand féte in lisnoyr 
of the Emperor. It was preceded by the ceremony of laying the first stene of an 
Orthodox Church, the first Christian Temple in the heart of Asia, at which a great 
number of Sartes and Russians assisted. The fetes took place at Min-Uriuk, 
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about a mile outside the town, which, being a State property, had passcd into the 
possession of the Russians, and had been converted by General Romanofsky into a 
public promenade, with a ball room, club house, and other places of amusement. 

At one o'clock, Gencral Kryjanovsky, with a numerous suite, arrived at Min- 
Uriuk, where more than 30,000 persons had assembled. 

The fétes commenced, according to the national custom, by a horse race, in 
which 30 horses started, ridden by boys, the course being 12 miles long. At the 
same time, 25 half-naked Sartes entered for a foot race of a mile. The intervals 
between the races were employed in dancing, athletic games, and “other sports. 
Amongst others was the one so well known among children in English country 
houses at Christmas, when a piece of money is put into a bowl of flour, and has to 
be fished out with the mouth; the players in this instance, however, appear to have 
been men. 

Food, including 100 sheep and four horses and many cows, was then distri- 
buted among the multitude, whilst the Governor-General feasted the principal 
persons in a pavilion. The festivities concluded with an evening reception, to which 
the Russian and Sarte notables were invited, and at which fireworks were exhibited 
which raised the enthusiasm of the people to such a height that one of the chiefs of 
the Sartes is stated to have said: “ Why do the Russians make war? Jt would 
* suilice them to give a similar entertainment and such fireworks, and to invite their 
** enemies to look on, and the arms of the latter would fall, and they would strive no 
“longer against them after seeing such prodigics.” 


Operations IN 1867. 


During the ycar 1867 no further advances were made, beyond the occupation 
of some outposts in front of Jeezakh ; and the principal event of the year was the 
creation of the province of Turkestan into.a Government independent of that of 
Orenburg, and which, according to the Emperor's Ukase of the 11th July, 1867, 
comprises, in addition to Turkestan and Tashkend, “ the territories beyond the Syr 
“ Daria, occupied in 1866,” thus announcing that there was no intention on the 
part of the Russian Government of adopting that river as the boundary of their 
acquisitions in Central Asia, The reasons for the formation of the new Government 
are obvious, The military frontier of Russia towards Chinese Tartary and Turkestan 
(see map at end) forms the are of a circle, commencing at the Tarbagatai Mountains, 
and extending through Kopal, Vernoe, Tashkend, Khojend, Fort Peroyski, &c., to the 
Sea of Aral. Unity of administration along this line was evidently desirable ; but, 
until the new arrangement was made, the eastern portion was comprised in the 
Government of Western Siberia, and the western portion in that of Orenburg—the 
boundary between those Governments running from the western end of Lake Issyk- 
Kul by Lake Balkash to the Sary-Su. The head-quarters of the two Governments 
also being at Orenburg and Omsk respectively, their distance from the scene of active 
operations in Bokhara was greater than was found convenient. The text of the 
Imperial Ukase is given in the Appendix. 

The minor oceurrences of the year were an attack by the Emir of Bokhara on 
the advanced post of Yany-Kurgan, and some incursions of Kirghiz marauders on 
Russian territorics. 

The former event occurred on 7th June, when the Bokharian troops, estimated 
at 45,000, under the Beg of Samarkand, advanced against Yany-Kurgan, harrassing 
and driving away the Kirghiz tribes favourable to the Russians. Colonel Abramovitch, 
who commanded the fort, advanced against them with 6 companies of Infantry, 
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6 guns, and about 2 sotnias of Cossacks, which would probably not number more 
than 800 Infantry and 200 Cavalry. The usual result, according to former precedents 
of encounters between the Russians and Bokharians, then followed ; the Bokharians 
were defeated with great slaughter, whilst the Russian losses amounted to one man 
missing and one slightly wounded. 

In July, the Bokharians renewed the attack with a similar result. 

Some incursions of marauding Kirghiz bands are described, the most scrious 
of which occurred in May, when Sadyk, a notorious robber chief, attacked the 
Kirghizes under Russian protection near Fort No. 1. A party consisting of 
71 Cossacks and some artillery were sent against him, but, after leaving 19 
Cossacks and one Artilleryman killed on the field, they were obliged to retire. 
The loss of so large a portion of the force shows that the affair was a disaster to 
the Russians. 

The accompanying extract of a letter of the 29th June, 1867, from General 
Kryjanoysky, Governor-General of Orenburg, to the Minister of War, taken from 
the “ Tnvalide Russe,” gives his views on the state of Turkestan, or those which he 
desired to be accepted by the Russian Government :— 

“At this moment the most complete tranquility exists as well in the steppe 
“as in the line of our communications with Taslkend ; no more bands of robbers 
“ exist, caravans and convoys travel without any hindrance, and all the accounts 
“ published by the journals of Moscow and St. Petersburg, of the pretended pillages 
“of caravans between Fort No. 1 and Bokhara, and of the alleged captivity 
“ of merchants, capture of convoy$ laden with money, &c., are entirely devoid of 
“ foundation. . 

“Tt is hoped that our last success* will facilitate the negociations with the 
© envoy who arrived here on the 29th June. He appeared to be aware of what had 
“taken place near Jeczakh. He commenced the conversation by declaring that the 
“ Emir awaited my orders, and was disposed to execute them without dispute. T 
“ answered him that, notwithstanding the victories of the Russian troops, and the 
© consequent possibility of completely conquering Bokhara (la_possibilité complete 
“ d’en finir definitivement avec la Boukharie), the White Czar did not desire to make 
“any more conquests, and that, bearing in mind the former amicable relations 

*“ between Russia and Bokhara, he was always disposed to be merciful to his enemies, 
“ and to put a stop to hostilities, but that, judging from the armaments which were 
“ being carried on at Samarkand and Bokhara, and by the last operations of the 
“ Bokharian troops under the command of the Beg of Samarkand, it was impossible to 
“believe in the sincere desire of the Emir to re-establish the ancient amicable 
© relations. 

“To this the envoy replicd that all the preparations and armaments were 
“ occasioned by the fear of an attack on our part. It appears, from information 
collected here, that the Emir had prepared for this year several hostile projects, but 
“that they had all failed, and that at present he is short of money, as Shahr-i-Subz, 
* one of the richest provinces of Bokhara, no longer acknowledges his power, pays 
“ him no more trioute, and has proclaimed as Khan a nephew of the Emir, Omar- 
« Khan, who has a strong party in Bokhara itself, 

« After the envoy had finished his declarations as to the desire of the Emir to 
“ enter on amicable relations, I told him that, if these intentions were sincere, the 
“ Emir ought immediately to give an order to put a stop to all hostilities, to with- 
“draw all the bands of robbers, and to cease from harrassing our troops and 


* The defeat of the Bokharians on the 7th June at Yany-Kurgan, near Jeezakh. 
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* commercial caravans. The envoy promiscd to write immediatcly on the subject to 
“the Emir, and guaranteed that these conditions should be fulfilled.* 

‘““L have consequently ordered the militury governor of the province of 
© Turkestan to undertake no hostilities without urgent and evident necessity.” 


Operations IN 1868. 


The year 1868 was marked by an important event: the capture of the 
great commercial city of Samarkand. The reasons which led to this are thus stated 
in the “ Invalide Russe ” :-— 

Towards the end of 1867 negotiations had been entered into between General 
de Kaufmaun, who had been appointed Governor-General of Turkestan, and 
Mouzaffar, the Emir of Bukhara, for the conclusion of a peace, The Governor sent 
the proposed terms to the Ewir with a request that an envoy might be sent to 
Tashkend, where he proposed shortly to go to carry on the negociations. He 
arrived at that town accordingly on the 7th of December, but found no envoy; he 
received there the intelligence that a band of brigands had captured an artillery 
officer, M. Slougenko,t and three soldiers, between Chinaz and Jeezakh. 

About a month after his arrival at Tashkend, Mirallour Moussabeg arrived as 
envoy from Bokhara, Ile was charged with a letter from the Emir, conveying his 
approbation of the terms proposed, and purporting to forward some conditions. 
These conditions, however, did not accompany the letter, and it was soon apparent 
that the ohject of Moussabeg was to procrastinate and to put off as long as possible 
the conclusion of the treaty. 

The reasons which induced the Emir to adopt this line of conduct are thus 
explained :—The ill success of his arms against the Russians had created a feeling 
of discontent among his own subjects. Powerful rebels, including some of his own 
family, had sprung up, and the Begs of some of his mest important districts were 
endeavouring to assert their independence. Among the most formidable of those 
who disputed his authority was the Beg of Shahr-i-Subz, an important town about 
60 miles south-east of Samarkand, the Kitai-Kipchaks, a tribe inhabiting the fertile 
valley of the Zaravshan, between Samarkand and Kermine, and the robber tribes of 
the north of Bokhara, headed by the uotorious Sadyk. 

The defection of these important territories had seriously crippled the revenues 
of the Emir, which the unsettled state of his relations with Russia, by paralyzing 
the commerce between the two countries, also tended to diminish. To endeavour to 
make up for these deficits he had, under pretext of carrying on war with Russia, 
increased the duties on imports and exports, which did not tend to increase his 
popularity. 

In addition to these causes of embarrassment, the Mahomedan priests had 
begun to cry upa religious war against the Iifidels, and to accuse the Emir of indif- 
ference to the Mussulman religion. i 

Urged on by conilicting interests, the Emir was equally reluctant to make 
peace or to declare war. In the former case he was alraid of being sacrificed to the 
fanaticism of the priestly party, and also of having to forego the revenues derived 
from the increased imposts, the sole pretext for which was a war with Russia. If, on 
the other hand, he declared war, he was afraid that another defeat might cost him 


* The Bokharian forces, nevertheless, in the following month, made another attack on Yany- 
Kurgan, but possibly the envoy had not had time to comniunicate with the Emir. 


t It was afterwards reported that M. Slougcuko had been obliged to turn Mussulman, and to 
organize the Emir’s artillery, 
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his throne, if not his life, and he had seen too much of the Russian power to feel at 
all confident of victory. F 

Whilst the Emir was in this undecided state, an event occurred which certainly, 
if the Russians were sincerely desirous of peace, seems to have been an injudicious 
one. Some bands of robbers had been molesting the Russian outposts, and it was 
determined to establish a Russian fort in a more advanced position, at Ukbum, on 
the northern slope of the Nurata Mountains, which the Russians claimed as their 
own territory, as they asserted that it was comprised in the district of Jeezakh. 

An expedition was accordingly sent, under Major Grippenberg, which, after 
an encounter with some Bokharian troops, took possession of the place. 

The receipt of the news of this event, and the assemblage at Samarkand of all 
the Mohamedan priests of the kingdom, to the number, it is said, of 40,000, finally 
determined the Emir to declare war. He endeavoured to enlist as allies the Khans 
of Khiva and Kokan, but was unsuccessful. He appears, however, to have succeeded 
in obtaining as an ally Yakub, the Beg of Altyshar, which is that portion of Chinese 
Tartary of which Kashgar and YarkarJ are the chief citics, and which is inhabited 
by a Rirghiz race. The troops of Yakub advanced to the Naryn, but do not seem 
to have produced much effect, beyond that of causing the Russians to build a fort on 
that river. 

A party of Afghans, in the pay of the Emir, consisting of 284 men, under 
Iskander-Khan, with two guns, appear about this time to have deserted to the 
Russians. ‘ 

Such is the Russian version of the events which led to the advance on 
Samarkand. 

On the Ist of May, General de Kaufmann advanced from Kysh-Kupra, between 
Jeezakh and Samarkand, on the latter place. On reaching the River Zaravshan, he 
found the enemy’s troops posted in the orchards on iis banks, Before passing the 
river, a parley was entered into which produced no effect. The Russians then 
crossed, and drove the Bokharians from the heights with little opposition ; they 
captured 21 guns, with a loss of two men killed, three subaltern officers and 28 
men wounded. 

The inhabitants of Samarkand shut their gates against the flying Bokharians, 
and on the following morning the town was surrendered to the Russians. 

Chilck, a town to the north of Samarkand, was taken soon after, and, on the 
11th May, an expedition, under General Abramov, consisting of six companies of 
Artillery, two sotnias of Cossacks, and half a Horse Artillery battery, was dispatched 
against Ourgout, a strong fortress, situated about 20 miles to the south-east of 
Samarkand. After an obstinate resistance, it was captured, with a loss to the 
Russians of one man killed, two officers and 14 men wounded. 

An expedition consisting of 14 companies of Infantry, three sotuias of Cossacks, 
and eight guns, was then sent against Katta-Kurgan, one of the most important 
fortresses in Bokhara. No opposition was oifered, and the place was surrendered 
on the 18th May. On the 21st, General de Kaufmann arrived there, and met. two 
ambassadors, sent by the Emir of Bokhara to sue for peace. 

Numerous encounters took place after this between the Russians and the 
Bokharians in the neighbourhood of Katta-Kurgan. Bodies of the latter, estimated 
at from 15,000 to 30,000 men, appeared in every direction, and were uniformly 
defeated with great loss, according to the Russian account, whilst their own did not 
exceed five or six men killed, and 30 or 40 wounded. 

At the end of May, General de Kaufmann, learning that a concentration of 
Bokharian troops was taking place at Zcra-Bulak, about seven miles to the west of 
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Katta-Kurgan, withdrew the greater part of the garrison from Samarkand, leaving 
there only four companies of Infantry, a company of Sappers, and two guns, and 
marched against the enemy, whom he completely defeated. 

In the meantime, Djoura-Bey, the Beg of Shahr-i-Subz, hearing of the defence- 
less state in which Samarkand had been left by the withdrawal of the troops to 
Katta-Kurgan, determined to take advantage of this circumstance to endeavour to 
recapture that important town. 

The forces which he was able to muster consisted, according to the Russian 
accounts, of 25,000 men from Shahr-i-Subz, 15,000 Kipchaks, and 15,000 from 
the neighbourhood of Samarkand. To oppose these, Baron de Kempel, the Com- 
mandant of Samarkand, had only 658 men and two guns, with some small captured 
Bokharian cannon. 

His troops were assembled in the Citadel, the parapets of which had a length 
of nearly two miles ; but as they were of great height—in many places 20, and even 
40 feet—he was able to concentrate his forces on the most important points. 

From the 2nd to the 8th June, the Russians resisted the reiterated assaults of 
the Bokharian troops, and on that day, a couricr having at last succeeded in 
apprising General de Kaufmann of the critical situation in which they were placed, 
he retarned hastily from Katta-Kurgan, and raised the siege. 

The losses of the Russians during the siege were among the heaviest they 
experienced since their invasion of Turkestan, amounting to three officers and 46 
menkill ed, and five officers and 167 men wounded. 

After these events, a Treaty of Peace was concluded with the Emir, by which 
the towns of Samarkand and Katta-Kurgan were ceded to Russia, and the Emir 
consented to pay a tribute to the Emperor. The following are said to be the terms 
of the Treaty :— 


I, All Russian subjects, whatever their religion, are entitled to carry on 
trade in all parts of Bokhara, the Emir being obliged to protect their 
persons, goods, and caravans, within the frontiers of his dominions. 

TL. Russian merchants will be entitled to station mercantile agents in all 
towns of Bokhara. 


III. The duty on Russian goods imported is not to exceed 2} per cent. of 
their value. 


IV. Russian merchants will be free to cross Bokhara on their way to 
the neighbouring Principalities. 
The ill-success of the arms of the Emir did not tend to diminish the discontent 
of his subjects. His son, Katty-Turia, raised the standard of revolt at Karshi, a 
town about 60 miles south of Samarkand, and his cause was espoused by the Beg of 
Shahir-i-Subz, and by Sadyk and the tribes of the Zaravshan Valley around Kermine 
and Nurata. The Emir found himself quite unable to make head against the rebels, 
and applied to the Russians for-assistance, which was willingly granted. 
Major-General Abramow, who commanded at Samarkand, advanced to Tchiv- 
aktchi, upon which Katty-Turia and the Beg of Shahr-i-Subz fled. The Emir, thus 
relieved from his enemies on one side, advanced against the rebels at Kermine, who 
were defeated, and their chief, Sadyk, was wounded, and obliged to fly. The Emir 
then requested General Abramow to assist Lim in re-capturing Karshi, the head- 
quarters of Katty-Turia. To this the General consented. The rebels were 
defeated under the walls of that place on the 8rd November, and Katty-Turia fled 
to Gizar. 
Towards the end of November, Katty-Turia having been reconciled to his 
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father through the mediation of General Abramow, left Gizar for Samarkand, but on 
the road instigated, as it was said, by Nazar-Beg, he again revolted, and making a 
forced march across the steppe, arrived before Hatrygi on the 2nd December. 
Having put the local Beg to death, he marched upon Kermine, massacring all the 
inhabitants on the road. On receiving this news General Abramow concentrated his 
troops at Katta-Kurgan, so as to give his moral support to the Emir, and prevent 
the spread of the rebellion. The Emir marched froin Karshi to Kermine with 
15,000 men and 18 pieces of Artillery, but on hearing of his approach Katty- 
Turia, who had ineffectually summoned the Beg of that place to surrender, retired 
to Nur Ata, whence he was driven by a column of the Emir’s troops; he then fled 
to Khiva. 

In October, a Russian officer, Captain Reinthal, visited Kashvar. Leaving the 
Naryn on the 11th (23rd) October with nine Cossacks, he crossed the main range— 
the Tash Rabat—by the Bogushtu Pass, and reached Kashgar on the 19th (31st) 
October, the distance travelled being about 134 miles. Captain Reinthal had an audi- 
ence of Yakub Beg on the day of his arrival, and was received in a friendly manner ; 
at its conclusion he was promised another audience in two day’s time, but he was 
not summoned till the day of his departure, and in the interval was kept a close 
prisoner. Captain Reinthal left Kashgar on the 30th October (11th November), 
and finding the Bogushtu Pass blocked with snow, returned to the Naryn by the 
Tas-a-su Pass further to the cast ; both these Passes are described as being difficult. 
Captain Reinthal observes that the Sartes of Kashgaria are not pleased with Yakub 
Beg for the preference he gives to natives of Kokan, and he considers the authority 
of the Beg anything but firmly established. 


1869. : 


When the special Commission, appointed in 1865 to consider the best organi- 
zation for the Kirghiz, had terminated its labours, the project of a new law for the 
administration of the provinces of the steppes and the Governments of Orenburg 
and Western Siberia was approved. The new law* was put in force in Tashkend in 
1867 and 1868, and was introduced with complete success into Siberia and the 
eastern portion of the Orenburg Steppe; in the western portion, however, it was 
not well received, and the Kirghiz, instigated by the Khivans, having risen against 
the Government in 1869, it became necessary to take steps to enforce the Russian 
authority. 

Early in May, several detachments of troops wore sent into the steppe ; two of 
the columns were directed to construct forts on the Upper Ilck at Ak-Tube,+ and 
on the River Uil; the others to reinforce the garrisons of the forts in the steppe, to 
protect the Kirghiz who had accepted the new law, and to drive back predatory 
bands. 

These steps had scarcely been taken when news was reccived of the appearance 
ofa band of Khivans and Kirghiz in the Desert of Barsuk, near the Sca of Aral, with 
a view of attacking Fort Uralsk, or the post on the Emba, On the approach of 
the Russian columns the bands retired to Khiva, the seat of the intrigues which had 
caused the rising. 


* Under the old system the steppe was divided into three districts,—eastern, central, and 
western, with a Sultan at the head of carh. The Russian authority did not extend to the interior 
of the steppe; the aouls were administered either by tribal chiefs or elders nominated by the 
Sultans, and the seatof the provincial administration was at Orenburg. Under the new system the 
inhabitants of each province are placed under one head, the provinces are divided into distr'ets, 
administered by distriet chiefs, and the Kirghiz are divided into cantons and aouls administered by 
elders. 

+ Fort Ak-Tube is on one of the caravan routes from Orenburg to Tushkend. 
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A Russian detachment, consisting of 150 Infantry and two sotnias of Cossacks, 
whilst on its march to establish a fort at Kazybck on the Uil, came in contact with 
a band of Kirghiz, and was attacked by it on the 20th May and succeeding days. 
The detachment pushed forward to Djamansui, and, after remaining there three days 
retired. At the same time another skirmish took place some distance to the east. 
These encounters having shown that the main body of the insurgents was on the 
banks of the Uil, it was decided to assemble a strong force and march on Kazybek. 
On the 20th June the troops (500 Infantry and 6} sotnias of Cossacks, with 2 guns) 
were placed in motion, but finding when they reached the Uil that the bands had 
dispersed, they commenced building a new fort near Barkine on that river. There 
were a few slight skirmishes afterwards, but by the end of July the agitation had 
completely ceased on every part of the steppe. 

Towards the end of August, a deputation from various tribes of Kirghiz, repre- 
senting 8,500 tents, came to Orenburg, and expressing their willingness to accept the 
new constitution, petitioned :— 


1. That a special Mufti might be named for them, and that they should 
be allowed to build mosques and have Mollahs. 


to 


. That the chief of the district might be a Moslem. 


3. That they might be exempted from recruitment, and preserve their 
ancient tax, as well as the right of emigration. 


4, That they might remain under the Government of Orenburg. 


5, That they might not be compelled to elect deputies for every 10 and 
50 tents. 


The Governor-General replied, that by the new constitution the Emperor gave 
them full liberty to build mosques and elect Mollahs ; that the nomination of a Mufti 
would interfere with their liberty of electing Mollalis; that, in the interest of the 
Kirghiz, it was necessary to sclect Russians as chiefs of districts ; that the tax was 
raised to give them a better government; that they would remain under the 
Government of Orenburg, as the Governors of the provinces were placed under 
its surveillance ; that if they did not understand the value of elective representa- 
tion, they were not worthy to receive it; that the chiefs of cantons and aouls would 
be elected at once by Government ; and that the election of deputies would not be 
pressed. 

These explanations satisfied the Kirghiz, who at once gave in their adhesion to 
the new law. 


The Kirghiz outbreak revealed three facts which demanded the serious attention | 


of the Russians :— 


1. The weakness of their position in the western portion of the Orenburg 
Steppe : 


2. The want of a system of defeuce for the protection of the frontier 
between the Caspian and the Arai; and. 
3. The necessity for strengthening their hold on the eastern side of the 


Caspian, 

Until recently there was no fort in the western steppe, and the small post 
on the Emba was quite isolated in 1869. Forts were built at Ak-Tube and on the 
Uil, and it was proposed to close the space between the Caspian and Aral by two 
forts: one on the cast, near the Desert of Barsuk; the other on the west, near the 
mouth of the Emba. As these, however, would hardly be sufficient to keep out 
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marauders, it was determined to turn the Ust-Urt Desert ,by occupying a favourable 
position on the eastern shore of the Caspian. Fort Alexandrovsk, at the western 
extremity of the peninsula of Mangyshlak, being separated by the whole breadth of 
the Ust-Urt from Khiva, was of no use for this purpose ; but a suitable point was 
found in Krasnovodsk Bay, ai the ancient mouth of the Amu, and troops (950) were 
landed there during the autumn, and a camp established about 700 yards from the 
escarpments of the Shayadan Mountains. The country round Krasnovodsk is 
desenbed as being extremely arid and barren, and the water brackish, but not un- 
wholesome. In November, a reconnaissance was made towards the east, but after 
penetrating some distance into the desert, the detachment was obliged to return 
on account of the severity of the weather, the thermometer falling 28}° below 
freezing point. 

In October, an embassy which had been sent by the Emir of Bokhara, with his 
fourth son, Seyd Abdul Fattah, at its head, arrived at St. Petersburg, and had an 
audience of the Emperor. 

The object of the embassy was said to be to strengthen the good understanding 
with Russia, and inform the Emperor of the hostile designs and plots of the English 
and Afghans; but the real motive appears to have been a wish on the part of the 
Emir to secure the succession to the throne for his fourth son. 

The embassy was well received at St. Petersburg, and left for Bokhara on the 
10th (22nd) December. 

In May there was a report in Bokhara that the English had incited Shere Ali 
Khan, the Emir of Afghanistan, to conquer Bokhara. In consequence of shis the 
people of Shabr-i-Subz invited Shere Ali to march on Bokhara, and offered him their 
assistance. Shortly afterwards the people of Sbirabad and Hissar rose avainst the 
Emir, and, joining those of Kolab, entered into communication with Shere Ali. 
Sary Khan, Beg of Kolab, appears to have taken fhe lead. After having obtained 
possession of Shirabad and Hissar, he endcavoured to establish his authority in 
Karateghin, on the Upper Amu. He was, however, driven out by the Khan of 
Kokan, who asserted his right to that district. The Emir assembled his troops, but 
a more serious danger calling him to another point, he confided the task of sup- 
pressing the revolt to Yakub, Beg of Gizar. The Emir himself marched eavly in 
June against his eldest son, Katty-Turia, who, having left Khiva, had appeared at 
Merv, and after assembling there several Turkoman bands, had advanced to 
Charjui. A battle, which lasted for three days, was fought on the left bank of 
the Ama, in which Katty-Turia was completely defeated and taken prisoner. 
Towards the end of September, General Kaufmann, then in the Zaravshan District, 
was requested by the Emir to make a demonstration against Shahr-i-Subz, which 
might threaten his rear whilst advancing eastward. This General Kaufmann refused 
todo. In October, the Emir’s troops, under Yakub, Beg of Gizar, took the large 
town of Denow by assault; they afterwards took Hissar and Kolab, driving Sary 
Khan from the latter place. One of the corps reached Karateghin, and, defeating 
the Kokandian troops, took Shere Ali, the Governor, prisoner. He was taken to 
Bokhara, but at the request of the Russians was handed over to them, aud eventually 
sent back to Kokan. Having collected a vast amount of rich spoil, the Emir was 
enabled to repair his finances, and pay an arrear of 120,000 roubles due to the 
Russians on the war indemnity. ; : 

There were no disturbances in the province of Turkestan, and great efforts 
were made to develope its trade and improve the administration. General Kaufinann 
proposed to construct a line of telegraph to Tashkend, the cost to be defrayed out of 
the war indemnity of 500,000 roubles from Bokhara, and various schemes were 
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submitted for improving the communication with Orenburg. The line for a new 
road from Tashkend to Samarkand was surveyed, and it was proposed to supply 
the deficiency of water by artesian wells. Several reconnaissances were made with 
a view of exploring the country, of which those which gave the most important 
results were—1. In the ceutral Tian Shan Range, and the upper Naryn District ; 
2. In the Zarayshan Valley ; 3. In the Golodnia Steppe, between Chinaz, Jeezakh, 
and Khojeud ; and 4. In the Kizil Kum Desert and Boukan Mountains. 

The financial administration of Turkestan was reorganized; a provincial 
treasury was established at Tashkend, a district treasury at Vernoe, and ten finance 
chests at Issyk-Kul, Sergiopol, Kopal, Tokmak, Chemkend, Khojend, Jeezakh, 
Aulieata, Kazalinsk, and Fort Perovski. 

Friendly relations were maintained with the Khans of Bokhara and Kokan, and 
the Khan of Kluldja endeavoured to establish friendly intercourse with the Russians. 

In 1869, Tashkend was garrisoned by 4,253 men,* and the Russian population 
of the town, including troops, was 6,346—5,967 males, and 309 females. 

The Dungan insurrection continued to spread, and the Chinese towus of Komul 
and Suzan were attacked by the inhabitants of Urumtsi and Manas. The Kizyl 
Aiaks, incited by the Dungans, made several raids on the Kirghiz of the province of 
Semiretchensk, but were driven back by the frontier troops. On the 30th May, a 
band of 600 advanced to the neighbourhood of Lake Zaisan, but were repulsed by 
Colonel Jouraviev and driven beyond the Kinderlyk, with a loss of six guns and a 
number of men. 

During the winter of 1868-9, Mr. Shaw visited Kashgar, and was well received 
by Yakub Beg. A report of his visit reached Tashkend early in the summer of 
1869, and apparently at the same time a message was sent from Yakub Beg, 
expressing his wish to remain on friendly terms with Russia. As from this date the 
affairs of Kashgar become prominent, it may be interesting to give a sketch of its 
rise to importance. In 1862, the whole western portion of the Chinese Empire 
combined for a religious movement called the insurrection of the Dungans. The 
Dungans, a tribe on the sources of the Yellow River, raising the standard of the 
Prophet against the Pagans, attacked the Chinese, conquered Urumsti, and, over- 
running the west, established their rule on both sides the Tian-Shan. This rebellion 
was at its height in 1866, when Chuguchak and Khuldja were occupied. By cutting 
off China from Altishar, the insurrection created a favourable opportunity for the 
latter country likewise to free itself from the celestial yoke. Bzruk Khan, a 
descendant of the ancient rulers of Kashgar, living at Kokan, speedily made his 
appearance in the capital of his ancestors, roused the people to rebellion, and after 
overcoming the obstinate resistance offered by the Chinese, eventually emancipated 
his paternal dominions from foreign thraldom. In this task he had the energetic 
assistance of Yakub Beg, a Kokan nobie, who ‘accompanied him to the scene of 
action, and soon acquired fame amongst the warlike tribes of the hills. After ‘the 
lapse of a year Yakub Beg expelled Baruk Khan, and himself ascending the throne 
assumed the title of Atalik Ghazi (Father Conqueror) of Altishar. This country 


* Ist Battalion Turkestan Rifles .. a an on 731 
ind, a7 # os <s a an 802 
Ist 7 of the Line .. ee Je rs a 878 
ith Cosaque Infantry .. a +e ey 1,019 
Ist ° Artillery Brigade .. . o. os 249 
Company of Sappers a oe . +. on 51 
Fortress Detachment a3. ae - oe os 65 


Three sotnias of Cossacks. . oe ve 408 
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is believed to have 20,000,000 inhabitants, but must be much more densely 
populated. - 


1870. 


In April, there was a serious encounter between the garrison of Fort Alex- 
androvsk, on the peninsula of Mangyshlak, and some bands of Kirghiz who had 
invested the fort. The latter were defeated, and retired into the steppe, leaving 
small detachments to watch the fort. 

For the purpose of maintaining order amongst the Kirghiz, detachments were 
sent to the Emba and the district between the Caspian and Aral Seas; during the 
greater part of the summer they met no one, but towards its close parties of the 
Alai insurgents appeared on the lower Emba, and orders were sent to drive them 
back. One column operated in the western portion of the steppe, along the Caspian, 
and after a successful skirmish near Lake Mozchi, in consequence of which some 
Russian prisoners were given up, it returned to Gurief and Fort Uilskoe. A. second 
column, leaving Djebisk, near the Chegan River, advanced to and explored the 
western end of the Asmantai Masai Sands, and the Sands of Sam, and after defeat- 
ing the Kirghiz in four engagements, returned to the Chegan. 

The troops at Krasnovodsk were engaged during the summer in organizing 
their camp, in improving their barracks, .building new omes with magazines, in 
making a wharf, and raising several defensive works. A detachment was sent to 
Tash Arvat, a good camping place 30 miles from the Bay of Michaclovski. The 
health of the troops was good, the sick never excceding 69 per 1,000, in spite of 
the great heat, which, at the end of July, was 94° in the shade. Several recon- 
naissances was made from Krasnovodsk, and during one of these Kizil Arvat, the 
first of the line of Turkoman forts on the southern border of the Desert, was 
taken, 

A Russian tnission which was sent to Bokhara returned to Russian territory, 
after having been absent 35 days. The mission was at Bokhara at the same time 
‘as an Afghan embassy, and the latter appears to have been much displeased at the 
grand reception given to the Russians. It is said that the Afghans asked the Emir’s 
permission to build a fort on the Amu, to bar Russian progress southwards, and 
that they promised to support Bokhara against the Russians with men and moncy. 
The Russian policy triumphed, and the Emir declared in the most emphatic manner 
for the Russians, The mission thus fully attained its object, and succeeded in 
placing the Russian relations with the Emir on a sound footing. 

Towards the end of April two expeditions were sent out ; one under General 
Abramow from Samarkand up the Zaravshan Valley towards the cast; the other, 
under Colonel Deumt, through the Pass of Basmaudin to the Zaravshan Valley : 
both parties were accompanied by photographers and geologists. ; 

In 1869, when the Emir of Bokhara asked General Kaufmann to assist him in 
punishing the people of Shahr-i-Subz for their insubordination, his request was 
refused. The Begs of Shahr-i-Subz, however, did not appreciate the indulgence 
shown them ; early in 1870 a party of Cossacks was attacked from an ambush, 
and the murders and robberies in the Zarayshan district, of which the people of 
Shahr-i-Subz were accused, became so numerous that General Kaufmann was 
compelled to take steps to put an end to a state of afluirs which was calculated to 
affect his relations with the Emir. General Abramow was, in consequence, directed 
to march into the heart of the Shahr-i-Subz territories, seize the towns of Kitab 


* “Times,” January 6th, 1870. 
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and Shahr, turn out the hostile Bogs, and invite the Emir to take possession of the 
country. It was ascertained that August was the best month for an expedition to 
Shahir-i-Subz,* and a rapid march, and an unsuspected appearance being the 
principal conditions of success, the projected march was kept a profound secret till 
the 6th (18th) August, when an intimation of the advance on Kitab was sent to 
the Emir. 

General Abramow divided his force} into two columns; the right column, 
Colonel Mikalovski commanding, left Samarkand on the 7th (19th) of August, and, 
marching by Djam, reached the village of Makryt (534 miles) on the morning of 
the 11th (23rd); the same day a wing of the column advanced to the gardens of 
Uruskishlak, about 83 miles from the outer wall of Shahr-i-Subz. The left column,§ 
Colonel Sokovnin commanding, left Samareand on the 9th (21st) August, and, 
taking the most direct road through the Karatiube Defile, reached the gardens of 
Uruskishlak on the evening of the 11th (23rd), effecting a junction with the right 
column, 

On the 5th (17th), the 2nd Rifle Battalion was ordered from Tashkend to 
Samarkand; and on the Gth (18th), three companies of the 2nd Turkestan 
“Battalion were sent from Klinchevoi to the same place; on the 7th (19th) two com- 
panies were advanced from Chinaz to Klinchevoi; a provision depot was formed 
at Djam, and two companies, which acted as a small reserve, were left to protect it. 

On the 12th (24th) the right flank of the Russian position was attacked, but 
the enemy were easily driven back. The same day a reconnaissance was made by 
General Abramow in person, and it was decided to breach the wall in two places, 
one on either side of the Ravatek Gate, through which the main road to Kitab 
passed. The enemy opened a heavy fire on the reconnoitring party from the outer 
wall, and General Abramow having ordered up two rifled cannon and the rocket 
company, an artillery fight ensued, which forced the defenders to disclose their 
strength. During the day the troops were employed in making scaling ladders, 
gabions, fuscines, &c., and as soon as it was dark two breachmg batteries were 
commenced on sites sclected during the reconnaissance. The working parties were 
not disturbed, and the batteries having been completed and armed during the 
night, the Russians opened fire at dawn on the 13th (25th), The enemy replied 
with a heavy fire from his guns and falconets, and kept it up with great spirit 
during the day; by evening the battery on tho right had almost succeeded in 
effecting a breach, and the approach to it being practicable General Abramow 
determined to assault during the night before the defenders of Shahr-i-Subz, who 
were taken by surprise, could receive reinforcements. The left battery was ordered 
to commence a heavy fire on the breach at 12°15 a.m, so as to divert the attention 
of the enemy, and 8 A.M. was appointed as the hour for the assault on the right. 
At 3°30 a.m. on the 14th (26th) the right column, which had been strengthened, 
moved forwarded to the assault, aud succeeded in reaching the foot of the wall 
before they were discovered. The defenders opened a heavy fire of musketery, but 
the ladders were soon fixed, and the breach carried with loud cheers. The column 
at once advanced against the second wall, which was carried with ease, and entered 
the citadel of Kitab without firing a shot. There was some street fighting during 
the night, but by 8 4.m., when General Abramow entered the citadel, all was over. 


* The towns of Kitab and Shahr, together with several of the Kishlaks and Kurgans (forts) 
are surrounded in commen by an outer wall ; each place having besides its own inner wall a citadel 
or redoubt. 

+ Nine companies, 12 guns, 8 rocket stands, and 2} sotnias of Cossacks, with provisions for 10 
@ays. ‘The right column was provided with arbahs (country carts), the left with pack animals. 

$ Five companies, 10 guns, 6 rocket stands, and 2 sotnias of Cossacks, 

§ Four compauies, 2 guns, 2 rocket stands, and $ sotnia of Cossacks. 
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After the capture of Kitab, Shahr offered no resistance. The Russian loss was 
1 officer and 18 men killed; 8 officers, 101 men wounded; the loss of the enemy 
was 600 killed. Four pennons, 20 cannon, and large stores of arms and munitions 
fell into the hands of the Russians. 

On the 15th (27th) General Abramow entered Shahr, and the same day he 
handed over the place to the Begs of Chirakshi, and Yakobak, whom the Emir had 
temporarily appointed to the government of Shahr and Kitab. After abolishing the 
the Begships of Maghian and Farab, and annexing the country to the Zarayshan 
District, General Abramow left the latter place for Samarkand on the 22nd August 
(3rd September), and arrived there on the 25th August (Gth September). The 
Begs of Shahr and Kitab fled to Kokan, but were surrendered to the Russians at 
General Kaufmann’s request. 

The town of T'ashkend appears to have made great progress under Russian 
government. Spring and autumnal fairs were instituted, and the first was eld on 
the Ist (13th) October. Learned societies were about to be formed, a newspaper, 
the “Turkestan Gazette,” started; a library and reading-room opened, and a 
photographic album of the ethnography and archeology of Turkestan was to be 
published. 

In the district of Tokmak a tax of 10 kopcks per tent was raised, to be applied 
to the instruction of Kirghiz children in Russian and Kirghiz. 

On the lst (13th) August the Emperor ordered the Ist and 2nd Horse 
Batteries of Cossacks of Siberia to be formed into regular troops, to constitute the 
2nd Artillery Brigade of Turkestan, composed of two 48-pounder and one mountain 
batteries. The Artillery Brigade of Turkestan is to be the 1st Artillery Brigade. 


Abd-er-Rahman Khan had taken up his residence in Tashkend, and the news- 
papers give long accounts of his personal appearance, and that of his followers, 
who are said to be far superior in phystque to the natives of Turkestan. 

A mission was sent to Kokan, under Mr. Struve, to establish commercial 
relations with that country on a sound basis, and was completely successful. ° 

Seeking to form more intimate relations with Khuldja, Yakub Beg of Kashgar 
opened up the Mouzart Pass in the Tian-shan, and seut an embassy to the Sultan. 
In consequence of this the relations between the Russians and Khuldja became very 
unsatisfactory ; the Sultan objected to the admission of Russian goods into his 
territory, and shortly afterwards some of the people of Khuldja made an attack on 
a Russian officer, Major Zdorenko. An expedition, under Baron Kaulbars, was 
sent to Khuldja to obtain redress, and is said to have been completely successful, 
and to have obtained every satisfaction from the Sultan. 

The arms of Yakub Beg of Kashgar were everywhere successful against the 
Dungans, and at the close of the year he threatened Khuldja, the possession of 
which would make him master of all Western China. Towards the end of summer, 
Yakub Beg invested Turfan ; but the fortress held out till the latter part of 
November, when it gave in from want of provisions; in October, his troops occupied 
the town of Kumul, or Khamil, 398 miles from Turfan and south-east of Barkul, 
an important point closing the principal road from Eastern Turkesian to the central 
provinces of China. 4 

There were constant fights during the year between the Chinese and the 
Dungans; in September, the former pillaged Kutubi; but in attacks which they 
made on Manas and Sandji they were repulsed with heavy loss. 

Caravans passed frecly between Tashkend aud Kashgar; but the commercial 
relations with Yakub Beg appear to have been anything but satisfactory; one 
merchant was obliged to sell all his goods to Yakub Beg at a very low price, fixed by 
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himself ; whilst another, after having been detained five months at Kashgar was 
only too glad to sell his goods at a loss, and get out of the country. The Russian 
newspapers call attention to Mr. Forsyth’s mission to Yarkand in June, and to the 
necessity of competing with the English for the trade of that country. 


1871. 


During the autumn, reconnaisances were made to the north-east and south of 
Krasuovodsk ; a plan was made of the large lake Sary Kamish, in the ancient bed 
of the Amu, near Khiva, and abundant springs of fresh water were found in the 
old bed of the river between Krasnovodsk and 'Topiatan, a distance of 113 miles ; 
if the interval between Topiatan and Lake Sary Kamish is of the same character, 
there will be no difficulty in opening a good caravan road between Krasnovodsk and 
Khiva. On approaching the mouth of the Atrek, the southern column found the 
neighbouring plains inundated by its waters. During the course of the year a new 
fort was erected near Lake Mash, south of the Emba, and one was commenced on 
the north-west shore of Lake Aral. 

The experiments made in the Kirghiz and Turcoman country of sinking 
artesian wells were very successful, and a scheme was proposed for cultivating the 
desert between Tashkend and Samarkand by this means. The territory reclaimed 
was to be devoted to the growth of cotton. : 

In the spring, important works of irrigation were commenced. Early in April 
the Zaakh-Aryk, one of the most important canals in the vicinity of Tashkend was 
repaired, and it was intended to repair the Molla-Kouschluk Aryk, and the 
Schatlembeg Aryk in 1872. 

A geographical society, a society of natural sciences, and a scientific society 
for Central Asia were established, and a cathedral commenced. 

The Russians commenced the re-construction of the citadel on a smaller scale 
for one battalion, and to contain only the church and public offices ; a Russian school 
had been established, and in April there were 20 scholars, of whom 10 were 
Mosicms, and 7 Jews. 

In March, General Kolpolovski, the military governor of Semiretchensk, was 
informed that some of the Kirghiz of the district of Vernoe had entered into secret 
relations with the Sultan of Khuldja; but before the affair had developed itself, 
Tazabek Bousourmanow placed himself at the head of one of the most powerful 
races of the Abdanow, and openly prepared to emigrate to Khuldja; a Russian detach- 
ment of 30 Cossacks, with some hundreds of Kirghiz was sent in pursuit, and came 
up with 'Tazabek towards the end of April; the Kirghiz fled at the first shot ; but 
the Cossacks sustained a series of attacks till morning, when the band of Tazabek 
retired precipitately towards Chun-Chji. The military post of Chunjaisk reported 
that the Sulian of Khuldja had sent 200 men to support Tazabek, and that they 
had pursued the Kirghiz across the frontier. This obliged General Kolpolovski to 
demand from the Sultan the extradition of Tazabck and the Kirghiz who were with 
him ; instead, however, of granting the demand, the Tarantshis took up an attitude 
hostile to Russia, and it was ascertained that they had concentrated their forces 
on the Russian frontier near Mazar. 

In consequence of this, General Kolpolovski ordered the detachment at 
Borokhudzir, under Major Balitski, to adyance towards Mazar, whilst the Cossacks 
from Vernoe, with a detachment from Mouzart, under Colonel Yclinski, were directed 
to march on the Ketmen Pass, and force the Tarantshis to divide their forces. 

On the night of the 6th (18th) May Major Balitski was attacked by the 
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Tarantshis, and drove them back ; on the 7th (19th) there was another fight which 
ended in the occupation of the fort and town of Mazar by the Russians. On the 
8th (20th) the Tarantshis made an unsuccessful attack on the fort, and on the 9th 
(21st), having been reinforced and joined by a park of 300 falconets, they renewed 
their attack ; this likewise failed, but Major Balitski considered it advisable to wove 
to the river Khorgoes. Here he was again attacked, and after driving back the 
enemy was obliged to retire to Ak-Kent, where, finding himself completely sur- 
rounded, he was compelled to force his way, at the point of the bayonet, to Oussek, 
near Borokhudzir, where he arrived on the 12th (24th) May. During these 
skirmishes the Russians had only four men wounded. 

Colonel Yelinski having assembled his force south of the Ily, in the valley of 
Chalkady-Su, a reconnaissance was made on the 8th (20th) May towards the 
Ketmén Pass, where a sharp engagement ensued, in which the Russians lost 3 men 
killed, and 8 wounded, and the Tarantshis 200 killed. There were also skirmishes 
on the 14th (26th) and 15th (27th), ending favourably for the Russians, 

Towards the middle of May, a column under Colonel Michalovski was ordered 
to march on Ketmén, clear the pass of Tarantshis, and after leaving a small detach- 
ment there, to proceed to Borokhudzir, where the main body of troops destined to 
operate against Khuldja were assembling. Operating on the left bank of the Lly, 
he had two successful actions with the Tarantshis, and on the morning of the 28th 
May (9th June) carried the village of Utch-Ketmén by storm, The next day he 
was joined by Colonel Yelinski’s column, and on thé 31st May (12th June), before 
dawn, when the detachment which was to proceed to Borokhudzir was preparing 
to march, it was attacked by large bands of Tarautshis from Khuldja; they at one 
time penetrated into the village, but were finally driven out with a loss of 500 
killed ; the Russians lost 2 men killed, and 1 olficer and 82 men wounded. ‘The 
next day, leaving Colonel Yelinski at Ketmén, Colonel Michalovski marched for® 
Borokhudzir, where he arrived on the 6th (18th) June. The troops, guns, and 
baggage were passed over the Ily in a ferry-boat. 

On the 25th May (6th June), Major Balitski again advanced to Ak-Keut with 
two companies of Infantry, 1 sotnia of Cossacks, and two guns, and from the 28th 
May (9th June) to the 4th (16th) June he was daily attacked by the Tarantshis, 
who, on each occasion, were successfully repulsed. 

On the 8th (20th) June, General Kolpolovski arrived at Borokhudzir, and took 
the command in person ; the same day Colonel Yelinski was ordered to proceed to 
Mouzart, the enemy baying almost disappeared from the left bank of the Hy. 

The forces at General Kolpolovski’s disposal on the 9th (21st) June were 
stationed as follows :—An advanced guard of 2 companies, 2} sotnias of Cossacks, 
and 6 guns at Ak-Kent, 2} companies of Infantry, 1 company of Sappers, 13 
sotnias, and 4 guns at Borokhudzir, and 1 company and } sotnia of Cossacks on 
the march from Dabun to Borokhudzir, Leaving Borokhudzir on the 12th (24th) 
June, the General reached Ak-Kent on the 14th (26th), and an advance was made 
on the 16th (28th) to Alimtu, where an engagement took place, in which the 
Tarantshis were worsted. On the 17th (29th), the Russians arrived in front of the 
fortress of Chin-Chu-Kho-dsi, and on the next day they attacked the enemy, who 
were strongly posted on the two flanks of the fortress ; the position was forced, and 
the place afterwards carried by assault, 8 guns, and large stores of arms, &c., falling 
into the hands of the victors. On the 19th June (1st July), after a succesful fight 
under the walls of Suidun, that fortress surrendered to the Russians, and on the 
21st June (8rd July), the Sultan of Khuldja, whose troops had dispersed after these 
actions, came to the camp at Baidia, and gave himself up as a prisoner of war. 
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On the 22nd of June (4th July), General Kolpolovski entered Khuldja, and the 
same day the bazaars were opened as usual; 13 bronze guns, 8 falconets, 300 wall 


+ pieces, and large depdts of arms and munitions were given up to the Russians. As 


a formal acknowledgment of the fact that the sovereignty of the land had passed to 
the ‘ White Czar,’ the regalia of the late sovereign, consisting of his sword, seal, 
and standard, were solemnly handed over to General Kolpolovski. 

The extensive territory which was thus added to the Russian possessions, is 
a mountainous region, with fertile valleys, estimated to contain 20,000 geographical 
square miles. The inhabitants are estimated at 1,500,000, in addition to 500,000 
Chinese and Bhuddist settlers. The country abounds in coal, cattle and horses, has 
gold, silver and copper, and is capable of producing large quantities of corn and 
fruit. Its mineral wealth is supposed to be very great, but owing to the inertness of 
the previous governments has never been exactly ascertained. 

After the submission of Khuldja a new administrations was formed; the 
Tarantshis were placed under thcir old tribal chiefs, and the territory divided into 
four districts, which were placed under Russian officers for administrative purposes ; 
all the slaves, numbering 100,000 were set at liberty, and steps were taken to raise 
a tax of 50,000 roubles as a war indemnity, 

Soon after Russian authority was established at Khuldja, a large number of 
Kalmuks, 1,368 tents, asked aud obtained pemnission to settle on the conquered 
territory. 

During the autumn the Governor-General of Turkestan visited Mhuldja, and 
with the view of drawing closer the relations between Russia and Western China, 
proposed to send a caravan to Urumtsi ; schemes were laid before him for the con- 
struction of a road from Khuldja eastward along the Ily, and from Khuldja to Kokan. 

Reconnoitering parties were sent out in different directions, and one of these 
Sunder Mr. Ché ‘pélev of the staff succeeded in exploring the pass and glaciers of 
Mouzart in the Tian-shan range. 

In May, the Chinese made an attack on Manas ; but were defeated with a loss 
of 600 men. 

The Dungans having been informed that the Russians were making prepara- 
tions for an expedition towards Kur-Kara-Usu, assembled considerable forces to 
oppose them ; 4,000 at Manas, 10,000, with 20 brass guns, at Urumtsi, and 15,000 
at Ili. The Russian reconnaissance, however, lasted only two months (August and 
September), and was confined to the valley of the Emil, not advancing beyond the 
gorge of Djair. 

Each Dungan force was composed of Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry, and 
their order of battle is thus described. The Infantry is usually drawn up in three 
ranks ; the first is armed with falconets at the rate of one for five men, who charge 
and direct the piece, and carry it on a hand barrow ; the falconet is accompanied 
by an escort, armed with pikes, which also forms part of the first rank ; the second 
rank has swords, the third muskets. The Cavalry is armed with sabres, pikes, and 
bows, and each horseman carries a foot soldier behind him. The guns are mounted 
on carriages, each drawn by five horses. In action the fight is always commenced 
by the Cavalry, the Infantry forming the reserve. 

The Dungans having submitted themselves to Yakub Beg of Kashgar, their 
united arms were turned against the Chinese; in August, troops were scent by 
Yakub Beg to Urumtsi, where they joined the Dungans, and about the end of 
September the umited force advanced towards the Tian-Shan Mountains. The 
Chinese were attacked near Manas, completely defeated, and driven into the moun- 
tains, within seven miles of the Khuldja frontier. Another Chinese force assembled 
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at Sazanza, for the defence of Kobdo, was also defeated by Yabub Beg’s troops, and 
this was followed by a third battle, in which the Chinese were defeated with great 
loss, horses, arms, and baggage falling into the hands of the victors. 

By these conquests Yakub Beg carried his arms into the heart of Dzungaria; but 
soon after the last battle he appears to havo withdrawn his troops, and placed 
Urumtsi, Manas, Kutubi, Sandji, and Kumudi, with their dependencies, under the 
authority of Si Yanshai of Turfan, who was held responsible for their allegiance. 
Of these places, Manas, a town of 6,000 inhabitants, is composed of three small 
forts, surrounded by solid walls and deep ditches. 

Whilst Yakub Beg’s troops were in the north, the Chinese made an attack on 
Turfan ; but were repulsed by the garrison. 

Towards the end of November a quarrel broke out at Urumtsi, between Lotai, 
an old chief of the Dungans, and. Machin, one of the ‘ Yanshai’ of the town, in 
which the latter was killed ; Lavaza, son of Machin, fled to Turfan, and eollecting 
the Kashgarian troops there, marched on Urumtsi. In December, Lotai fled to 
Manas, and Lavaza, after killing about 400 of his followers, pursued him as far as 
Kutubi; from thence he sent asummons to Manas to deliver up Lotai; but the 
Dungans refused to surrender him, and sent to the Chinese commander Chuchagun 
for assistance. 

The attempt made by the Russians in November to open commercial relations 
with Urumtsi vid Khuldja, and Chikho was successful; and an envoy sent from 
Manas to the Russians was well received on his arrival at Khuldja. The Russian 
traders describe the country as being completely devastated by the constant fighting 


which had been going on for the last few years. 

During the autumn, two Russians visited Kobdo and Uliassutai ; their road 
lay for some distance along the Yenissei, and they brought back much valuable 
information. The town of Uliassutai was in ruins, and the country round it 
devastated by the Dungans. 

Several caravans passed between Turkestan and Kashgar; bat the commercial 
relations with Yakub Beg are said to be still very unsatisfactory. 


1872, 


The usual reconnaissances were made in the Orenburg Steppe, and there were 
several skirmishes with the Kirghiz in the neighourhood of Lake Aral. Towards 
the close of the year the Steppe is reported to have been in a very disturbed state, 
and the Kirghiz appeared in force before the forts on the Upper and Lower 
Emba, and in the peninsula of Mangyshlak. A new fort was built at Chikishlar, 
9 miles from the mouth of the Atrek, and a reconnaissance was made towards 
Khiva in the autumn. The force, consisting of 14 companies, 20 guns, and 200 
Cossacks, was assembled at Krasnovodsk and Chikishlar. The well Topiatan, 
which had been reached during the previous year’s reconnaissance, was appointed as 
the rendezvous for the two columns, and the advanced guard reached that place on 
the 16th (28th) September. Colonel Markosof, with the main body, left Chikishlar 
on the 25th September (7th October), and reached Topiatan on the 9th (21st) 
October. On the 20th October (1st November) 250 Tekke Turcomans attacked the 
Russians at Jamuna, 33 miles from Topiatan, the Russians lost 1 man killed, and 2 
wounded ; the Tekke 23 killed, and 10 of them were made prisoners. ‘Colonel 
Markosof threw up a few earthworks at Jamuna, and then continued his advance 
along the Usba as far as Igdi (33 miles from Jamuna). From this point a road 
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fortress Kizil Arvas, which lies in a wide valley bounded by the spurs of the 
Kyuriendagh, and watered by a small stream. The fort consists of a mud wall, and 
the tents of the Tekke are partly outside and partly inside the enclosure. The 
Kyuriendagh Mountains run for a considerable distance to the south-east, and along 
the foot of .their northern slope, within a space of 265 miles there are 59 Tekke 
settlements and forts, including the towns of Kizil Arvat and Askhabat. The 
Tekke cultivate the ground here as well as on tne Atrek and Giurgen Rivers, where 
they have settlements. Whilst Colonel Markosof was at Igdi, a letter was brought 
to him from the Khan of the Tekko, who attempted to justify the attack at Jamuna 
by saying that they had mistaken the Russians for Persians, and asked that the 
prisoners might be restored. The prisoners were freed on condition that the Tekke 
supplied the Russians with 300 camels in three days. As the camels were not 
brought in, Colonel Markosof marched upon Kizil Arvat, and arrived there on the 
6th (18th) November ; that night the troops marched in the direction of the Tekke 
villages Koj, San, Kizil Cheshli, and Jengi, and on the following day reached Fort 
Bami, 33 miles from Kizil Arvat. The inhabitants fled to the mountains at their 
approach, and the same evening Colonel Markosof pushed on 8 miles further to 
Fort Beurm, where there was a large number of tents; here also the inhabitants 
fled before the Russians arrived. On the 10th (22nd) November the troops returned 
to Kizil Arvat, and destroyed 1,200 kibitkas (tents). This expedition had a 
great effect on the Turcoman tribes, who had always looked upon the Tekke as 
formidable people. Colonel Markosof proposed to explore the passes over the 
Kyuriendagh to the head waters of the Siumbar, a tributary of the Atrek, and to 
follow the course of the latter river to Chikishlar. 

The Usba from the Caspian to Igdi, the furthest point reached by Colonel 


- Markosof, has a length of 166 miles.* 


In April, an envoy from Khiva arrived at Orenburg, but in an interview with 
the Governor-General he was told that no envoy would be received until the 
prisoners were restored, and he returned at once to report to the Khan; an envoy 
sent at the same time to Tiflis received a similar answer. It is said that there are 19 
Russian prisoners (Cossacks) at Khiva ; they are reported to be well treated, and 
kept as hostages. 

In August, a Khivan Embassy was sent to Calcutta to ask the Viceroy’s 
assistance against the Russians ; but their request was refused. 

Karly in 1872, an embassy was sent to Constantinople from the Emir of 
Bokhara to ask for assistance against the Czar; but the Sultan declined to 
interfere. 

Every effort was made by the Russians to consolidate their power in Turkestan, 
and agriculture and commerce were encouraged. Vineyards and tobacco fields had been 
planted, and gave every prospect of yielding good results. Great care was bestowed 
on the preservation of antiquities, and special orders were issued for the restoration 
of the Mosque containing the tomb of Tamerlane, at Samarkand. 

On the 15th (27th) April, the enforcement of the census and vaccination gave 
rise to a tumult in Khojend, which was only quelled by the appearance of a company 
of Infantry. 

In 1872, the number of Russian settlers in Central Asia was estimated at 
60,000, of whom one-third were settlers in the new military colonies. At Tashkend 
there was a garrison of 5,000, and 2,500 civilians. 

In January, Khan Zade, the hereditary. prince of Kokan, visited Tashkend 
and remained there some time. IIe was well received by the Governor, and orders 
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were issued that he was to be shown everything of interest in the town. The prince 
whilst at Tashkend appears to have found opportunities of putting himself in 
communication with the patriotic party in the town. 

On the return of the prince to Kokan, the Khan requested the Governor to 
send him a skilled photographer, and in compliance with his request a Russian officer 
who was acquainted with photography was directed to proceed to Kokan, and whilst 
travelling through the country to collect all the information he could. 

During the year a Russian officer was sent to visit two Chinese villages 
Takianz and Djenho, which had recognised the Russian protectorate. 

A carriage road from Tokmak to the fort on the Naryn was completed ; the 
difficulties in the gorge of Djuvan Aryk having been successfully overcome. 

A tax of 64,795 roubles had been imposed on Khuldja, to be raised by the 
Ist January, 1873. 

The following interesting account of Kbuldja in 1872 is taken from the ‘ Invalide 
Russe.” 

« Khuldja contains 1,298 buildings, of which 1,257 are inhabited. There are 
“an orthodox church, a Catholic chureh, 2 Chinese temples, and 36 mosques in the 
“town. The population is 7,700, of which 1,000 are Russians, including the 
“troops, 3,900 Tarantshis, 400 Dungans, 1,750 Chinese, and 650 Kalmuks, 
« Kirghiz, Sartes, &c. The religious persuasions are 1,000 orthodox Greck church, 
© 150 Catholics, 4,900 Moslems, and 1,600 idolaters. The number of shops is 650. 
« The Russians import cotton stuffs, velvet, clots, and worked metals; the imports 
“from Kashgar, and other towns of Central Asia are a stuff called ‘ mata ’ and 
“‘kaftans, and tea comes from Urumtsi, and other Chinese provinces. The exports 
“are sheep, furs, leather, pottery, and fruit, There are six schools, one Chinese, 
“ with 25 pupils, and five Moslem, with 173 pupils.” 

In January, the Kashgarians were still at Kutubi, preparing to attack Manas ; 
the Chinese had decided to help the Dungans, and their chief Chuchagun had 
arrived at Manas. In February, the Dungans of all the towns, except Turfan, had 
collected near Manas to march against the Kashgarians; they commenced by 
attacking the detachment at Kutubi, and driving it back to Urumtsi besieged 
that place, which, according to the latest accounts, was hard pressed for want of 
food. In the middle of May, Yakub Beg’s son left Aksu with a strong force, to 
relieve Urumtsi, and to attack the Dungans, who had occupied the pass of Davan- 
Tchin on the only road from Turfan to Urumtsi. 

A Russian caravan had succeeded in reaching Manas, and was well received 
there; but another which left Zaissan for Barkul had not been able to proceed 
beyond Kobdo in consequence of the disturbances. 

In the early part of the year, Yakub Beg was at Aksu, a fortress recently 
built by him; the fort is said to be larger than that of Khuldja, the walls are of 
burnt brick, and the town itself is also surrounded by a strong wall. It was 
reported that the Dungans were discontented with his rule, that he was fortifying the 
road to Kashgar, and had imported 3,000 muskets from Afghanistan. 

Tn consequence of a letter from Yakub Beg to the Governor-General of 
Turkestaa, expressing a desire to enter into more intimate relations with Russia, 
Baron Kaulbars was sent on a diplomatic mission to Kashgar. He left Tashkend 
on the 15th (27th) April, accompanied by 4wo officers, and a topographer, and 
reached Kashgar in safety ; the mission was well received by Yakub Beg, and on the 
21st May (2nd June) a treaty was signed, establishing commercial relations between 
Turkestan and Altyshar. 

On the 16th (28th) July the Governor-General received .in state an embassy 
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which had been sent by Yakub Beg, with the treaty signed on the 21st May (2nd 
June). During the audience the Governor-General stood beneath the Czar’s portrait, 
and addressed the envoy in the following terms. ‘The arrival of an envoy from 
“ the ‘Badualet’ has given me much pleasure, and I receive him as an ambassador 
“ from a sovercign. When the Russians came into the country it was a prey to 
“ civil war, the people were perishing. The wish of the great sovereign (Czar) 
“was to replace this state of affairs by one of peace and tranquility, which would 
“be beneficial to the Moslems themselves ; the Khans of the Asiatic countries did not 
“at first understand this, they attempted to resist the Russians, and reccived them 
“ with arms in their hands. It is this that has brought us here, to the very heart of 
“ Asia. By degrees, however, the sovereigns of the neighbouring Khanates discerned 
“that the Russians wished them well, and brought them tranquility. The 
« ¢Badualet’ is the first of them who has concluded a treaty of frieudship and 
“commerce with us without a preliminary war, and without bloodshed. I am 
“ pleased at the arrival of the embassy, and praise Yakub Beg for his wisdom. I 
“have long looked forward to the possibility of entering into peaceful negotiations 
“with him ; I have waited patiently, and without losing hope, for the establishment of 
“friendly relations, and a firm peace between Russia and Kashgar. My expectation 
“ has been realized, and I am convinced that all wise men will partake of my satis- 
“ faction.” 


1873. 


The Khan of Khiva is reported to be arming, and all able-bodied men have 
been called to the standards. The Russians are likewise preparing for the coming 
campaign, and by a recent telegram they appear to have broken up their establish- 
ments at Krasnovodsk, and transferred them to Chikishlar. According to recent 
accounts, it is proposed to divide the Russian Expeditionary force into three 
columns ; one to consist of 4,000 men, including two regiments of Cossacks 
and 20 guns, drawn from the army of the Caucasus, to start from Krasnovodsk 
and Chikishlar on the Caspian; another, of 2,000 men and 10 guns, from 
Orenburg, to concentrate on the Emba, and thence advance southwards on Khiva ; 
and a third, to consist of 3,000 men and 10 guns, from Turkestan, to start from 
Fort ‘No. I, or Kazala, near the mouth of the Syr Daria, or perhaps endeavour 
to enter Lake Aibugir during the high-water season in April, and land at some point 
whence there would be a short march through a fertile country to Khiva. 


From what has been stated, it will be seen that since the Russians first invaded 
Turkestan in 1864, nearly every year has been marked by an important step. 

In 1864, they took Torts Aulieata and Turkestan, and the town of Chemkend, 
and annexed a considerable slice of Kokan. : 

In 1865, they captured the important commercial city of Tashkend ; but with 
the reservation that it was to form an independent state under the protection of 
Russia. 

In 1866, Khojend, Uratiube, and Jeezakh were taken, and Tashkend formally 
annexed. They thus crossed the Syr Daria, and took possession of a part of the 
Khanate of Bokhara. 

In 1867, the conquered territories were formally divided into provinces, and 
declared to form an integral part of the Russian empire. 

In 1868, Samarkand and the adjacent territories were captured. 

In 1869, they established themselves at Krasnovodsk, on the castern shore of 
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the Caspian, and an arrangement was made to consider the River Atrek as the 
frontier line in that quarter between Russia and Persia. 

In 1870, after the capture of Shahr-i-Subz, the districts of Maghian and 
Farab were annexed to the Government of Samarkand. The posts on the eastern 
shore of the Caspian were strengthened, and the country bordering upon it brought 
under Russian control. 

In 1871, Khuldja was taken, and formally annexcd. 

The Russians are now in possession of the greater part of Kokan and 
Bokhara, and there is no doubt that they have only to stretch out their hands to 
become masters of the remainder. The Khan and the Emir have both lost the 
richest portion of their territories, and, although they still retain their capitals, 
they cannot but fecl that they hold them at the pleasure of their Russian neigh- 
bours.* A plausible pretext for further advances will never be wanting in the 
future, as it has never been in the past, and, with our experieuce in British India, 
it is impossible to deny that when a civilized country comes in contact with a semi- 
barbarous one it is sometimes more difficult to avoid annexation than to find a 
pretext for making it. 

That the conquest of these countries by the Russians cannot but be beneficial 


to their inhabitants there can be little doubt. The Russians have probably never i 


had more than 3,000 or 4,000 men in the field during their operations in Kokan 
and Bokhara, and it seems extraordinary that with so small a force they should 
have been able to conquer such large tracts of country, including rich and populous 
cities like Tashkend, Khojend, Samarkand, &c.; but probably the explanation is, 
that, although they may fail to subjugate, or conciliate tle wandering portion of the 
population, whose occupation is war and plunder, yet the mercantile inhabitants of 
the towns fully recognize the advantage of changing the tyrannical and unsettled 
government of the Khans for the rule of Russia, and thus each city that is annexed 
becomes a source of strength instead of weakness. This seems, at all events, to 
have been the opinion of the inhabitants of Tashkend, if the addresses previously 
quoted may be taken as representing their real sentiments. 

The glowing account of the disposition of the inlabitants towards themselves, 
which are given in Russian accounts, must, however, be accepted with some reser- 
vation. There is no doubt that among Russian officials, especially at such a distance 
from the capital, there is a good deal of peculation and corruption; the name 
‘Tashkentian ’ has become, even at St. Petersburg, a by-word of contempt, and the 
constant collisions between the native magnates and the lower class of officials, are 
said to be producing much discontent with Russian rule. 

A correspondent of the ‘Golos,’ Mr. Rayevski, writes strongly on the feelings 
of the Khanates towards the Russians :— 

“There is no reason to fancy that the rulers of the Khanates are more amicably 
“disposed towards us than their people. Those rulers are religious fanatics, aud on 
“principle as ardently opposed to us as any of their priest-ridden population. 
« Besides, we ought in common fairness to recollect that within the last eight or 
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nine years we have deprived them of the greater part of their posse 


ions, 
thereby reducing them to the rank of second-rate chiefs, and almost rendering 
them our vassals. It is not very likely that those so utterly humbled should 
cherish any very superfluous affection for their conquerers. Indeed, unless we wish 
to deceive ourselves we must admit that both the rulers and people of Central Asia 
“ entertain a cordial hatred of the Russ,” and,he adds with regard to Bokhar 
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* This is specially the case with Bokhara, as it is dependent for its water supply npon Samur- 
kand, which is in the hands of the Russians. 
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“‘we are more hated by one class of the Bokharians than by another it is by the 
“clergy and aristocracy.”* 

General Cherniayef, too, the conqueror of Tashkend, in a lelter addressed to 
the Russian Minister of Finance, mentions the growing discontent in Turkestan. 
Calling attention to the fact that the province was costing the government annually 
4,000,000 roubles (600,000/.) over its revenues, he states that the constantly 
increasing expenses were augmenting the discontent of the population, which had 
always been hostile to Russia. In another paragraph he adds, “Now that the 
“discontent of the inhabitants increases more and more, and Russian money is 
“expended in an excessive manner, and without control, it is time to tell the truth 
“and return to the only rational way of reaching our aim in Central Asia. There 
“ is no time to lose or the gulf now opening will demand tens of millions of roubles, 
“and tens of thousands of men to fill it.” 

Great efforts have been made by the Russians to stimulate trade in the 
conquered provinces, and also to open up commercial relations with the neighbouring 
countrics, Commercial treaties (Appendix No, VII.) have been made with Kokan, 
Bokliara, and Kashgar, and several attempts have been made to reopen the old 
trade routes to the western provinces of China. . 

The following extract from the St. Petersburg “ Golos,” gives a good general 
idea of the manner in which Russian goods are circulated through Central Asia :-— 

“From Bokhara the countries west of Jeczakh are provided with our manu- 
“ factures, whicreas east of that city, up to the Chinese fronticr, Tashkend bas the 
“retail monopoly of our goods. In a southern dircction the farthest extent to 
“Gwhich our goods penetrate is represented by a line from the southern shores of the 
“Caspian to Karshi, on the Amu Daria, the hills of Shahr-i-Subz, Kashgar Dayan, 
“and further along to the Bolor, Kashmir, and Tibet mountains, to the sources of 
“the Yellow River. Beyond this line no Russian manufactures can be disposed of, 
“except copper and iron goods, gold tissues, and a certain sort of silk taffetas, all 
“sent to the very borders of India. Other articles, not being able to hold their own 
“ against European rivals, remain within the line mentioned, which, in turn, is not 
“crossed by any East Indian merchandise, except muslins for turbans, and tea. 
“ Looking a little more closely at the provinces respectively supplied by Tashkend 
“and Bokhara, we find that the former, besides itself consuming considerable 
“ quantities, sends our goods chiefly to Kokan and Kashgar. This commerce is in the 
“ hands of the merchants of Namangan, Andidjun, Kokan, Kashgar, and Yarkand, 
“ who purchase for large sums and export to their respective lands. Of the tracts 
“thus supplied Kashgar is the most important, having about twenty times as many 
“inhabitants as Kokan, Bokhara, and Khiva taken together.” 

From a list of articles exhibited at the Moscow Exhibition in 1872, it would 
appear that the principle products of Turkestan are—coal, copper, iron, lead, salt- 
petre, gold, emeralds, rubies, cornclian, Jasper, lapis-lazuli, turquoise, hemp, tobacco, 
furs, sking, silks, satins, foulards, and native texturés. Corn and fruit grow in pro- 
fusion in many places, and the cotton and silk are excellent ; the cotton of Tash- 
kend is said to be equal to the second class of Sea Island cotton. Paper is made 
at Kokan, cardboard at Khuldja, and the goldsmiths’ work exhibited by several of 
the towns is suid to have been very good. Specimens of numerous medicinal plants 
of rare beauty and size were also sent to the Exhibition. 

Tn an article in the “ Moscow Gazette,” towards the end of 1868, it is stated 
that the increase in exports from, and imports into Turkestan, since the Russian 
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occupation, has been very considerable, aud this assertion is supported by the 
following statistics :— 


Year. Imports. Exports. 


r Roubles.* Koubles. 
1850't0:1860 } 1,481,000 660,000 
average, 

1863 3,201,000 3,274,000 
1863 4,378,200 | — 3,047,900 
1864 7,699,700 4,740,210 
1865 - 3,793,910 
1866 5,055,700 5,619.700 
1367 8,503,753 10,275,288 


In 1868, Tashkend had a Russian trade of 30,000,000 roubles, and Bokhara 
of 20,000,000. In 1871 the value of the merchandize sent from Kashgar to 
Turkestan was 610,000 roubles. 

The exports consist principally of cotton, and it is estimated that each year 
30,000 camels laden with cotton pass directly from Bokhara to Kazan alone. 

Russian exports to Central Asia exceed the imports; manufactured articles are 
sent in exchange for raw products, whilst the reverse is the case in the European 
trade, Central Asia is thus of considerable importance to Russia as a market 
where she can exchange her manufactures for raw material, and it likewise supplies 
her with a commercial road to India and China. “If it has a scanty population, it 
“ abounds in natural products; if its powers of consumption are, for the present 
“at any rate, rather limited, it opens a way to the more densely inhabited regions 
“ of the east and south, where Russia may hope to dispose of her goods.’’+ 

From time immemorial the trade between Western and Eastern Asia has 
passed over two main routes, one following the course of the Syr, the other that 
of the Amu Daria; to these the Russians have added a third, running through 
Siberia to the Amour and Pekin. The trade routes are shown on Map No. I. 

The great northern route, commencing at Nijni Novgorod, runs through 
Kazan, Perm, Ekaterinburg, Petropaulovsk, Omsk, Tomsk, and Krasnoiarsk to 
Irkutsk, near the south-east end of Lake Baikal. Passing round the southern 
extremity of the lake, it runs through Verknie-Udinsk, Chita, and Nertchinsk, to 
Amazar, on the left bank of the Amour. From this point it follows the course of 
the Amour to Noygorodski, 517 miles from Nikolaievsk, at the mouth of the river. 
This route is connected with the Caspian by a road running from Petropaulovsk 
through Orsk, Orenburg, and Uralsk, to Gurief, on the right bank of the Ural. 
The distance from Gurief to Novgorodski by land is 4,774 miles. 

From Irkutsk there is a road to Kiakhta, Ourga, and Pekin, and from 
Semipalatinsk one to Kobdo, Uliassutai, and Pekin. There is also a branch road from 
Petropaulovsk to Chemkend, but this is little used at present, the traffic passing 
along the road to Orenburg, and one from Omsk to Semipalatinsk and Fort Vernoe. 

The Syr Daria route runs from Samara on the Volga to Orenburg, Kazala, 
Chemkend, Khuldja, Manas, Khamil, and Western China, and into it fall branch 
lines, carrying the traffic from Bokhara, Kokan, and Kashgar. 

The Amu Daria route runs through Balkh, Badakhshan, Yarkand, Khotan, and 
Khamil, (Kumul) to Western China, with a second line running from Yarkand to 
Kashgar, Aksu, 'l'urfan, and Khamil. Into the Amu route the Persian trade finds its 
way via Meshed and Merv or Meshed and Herat, and the merchandize of India, 
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after passing through the Bolan and Khyber passes, via Herat, Baeh, or Chittral, or 
by the passes leading from Kashmir to Yarkand. 

The two northern routes through Siberia and along the Sit Daria are com- 
pletely in the hands of the Russians; the third will, by the recent agreement, 
remain open to general traffic, and be free from the prohibitive duties imposed by 
Russia on all foreign merchandize passing through her possessions. 

As the Turkestan trade centres in Tashkend and Bokhara, whence it is 
distributed over the adjoining provinces, great importance is attached to the com- 
munications between European Russia and these towns, and various schemes have 
been proposed for their improvement. 

There are at present two routes to Turkestan, one by way of Samara, Oren- 
burg, Fort Aralsk, and the valley of the Syr Daria; the other from Kazan to 
Omsk and Fort Vernoe; the first is much the shortest and forms the main line of 
communication, The time occupicd by caravaus from Moscow to Tashkend via 
Orenburg is from 70 to 90 days in summer, and from 85 to 105 in winter, and 
from Moscow to Bokhara, 63 to 77 days in summer, and from 78 to 93 days in 
winter. The cost of transport is 1 rouble to 1 rouble 30 copecks the pud of 36 Ibs, 
from Moscow to Tashkend, and 2 roubles from Moscow to Bokhara. 

Proposals have been made for the construction of a railway from Samara on 
the Volga to Busuluk and Orenburg, to be extended to Uralsk and Gurief on the 
Caspian in one direction, and to Tashkend in another. It is not improbable that 
the railway to Orenburg will be commenced ere long, but as the cost of the exten- 
sion to Tashkend would be from 76 to 84 millions of roubles, and there would be 
little or no return for the outlay, that section could hardly be made without a 
Government guarantee. 

Three routes have been proposed for shortening the land journey by starting 
from some point on the eastern shore of the Caspian; one from Krasnovodsk up 
the old bed of the Amu to Kuna Ungendj, another across the Ust Urt from Mertvi- 
Kultuk Bay to Chernichef Bay in Lake Aral, and a third from the mouth of the 
Emba to Kazala. The first is that which bas found most favour; for the last few 
years the Russians have been building barracks, wharves, forts, &e., at Krasno- 
yodsk, and recent reconnaissances have shown that there is on the road to Kuna- 
Ungendj an ample supply of water, aud brusl»wood sufficient for the sustenance of 
camels. Comparing this route with the existing one, we find that the distance from 
Samara to Bukhara via Orenburg is 2.030 versts land transport, and from 
Samara to Bokhara vic Krasnovodsk, 2.777 versts by water and 800 by land,—viz» 
from Samara to Astrakhan and Krasnovodsk by steamboat 2,227 versts; Krasno- 
vodsk to Kuna Ungendj by land 650 versts, thence to Charjui by water 650 versts, 
and from Charjui to Bokhara by land 150 versts. There is, however, one great 
objection to this route, that the Volga is closed by ice for five months in the year, 
and that the northern portion of the Caspian is also frozen for some time. It is, 
therefore not improbable tnat when the railway. system is perfected the point of 
embarkation on the Caspian will be Petrovsk, where there is at present a good 
artificial harbour never closed by ice. 

The proposed continuation of the Poti-Tiflis Railway to Baku on the Caspian 
has been abandoned for tle present, but a line is projected from Rostov, the 
terminus of the present railway system to Petroysk, and thence by Baku to Enseili, 
where it will be in connection with the railway to the Persian Gulf, for which a 
concession has recently been obtained from the Persian Government. It is believed 
that the section from Rostov to Petrovsk will shortly be commenced, and this, 
when finished, will give direct railway communication with the Caspian. 
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In a recent telegram it was reported that the Russians had abandoned Krasno- 
vodsk, and removed their establishments to Chikishlar, and this, if true, scems to 
indicave an intention on their part to open up a road to Merv either by the line 
of the Turkoman Forts, or the Valley of the Atrek, and to make their main line of 
communication with Turkestan run through that place and Bokhara, 

The great importance of the proposed roads from the Caspian, as facilitating 
and shortening the communications between Turkestan and the Caucasus is pointed 
out by General Romanofski in the following passage :— 

“There is no doubt that whilst, on the one hand, it will be necessary for a 
“ Jong time to come to keep a large body of troops in the Caucasus; on the other, 
“ we shall also for a long time to come, with a small number of soldiers, be able to 
“ do a great deal in Central Asia. Experience has proved to us that it takes two 
“ years to move troops from the Volga to the Turkestan district ; but it would take 
* only a few weeks to transport troops from the Caucasus if a road were laid down 
“in one of the new directions ; and considering the immense force in the Caucasus, 
“the detachment of two or three battalions—quite an army in Central Asia— 
‘* from there would be a matter of no inconvenience, so that with easy communica- 
“tion, there would be no necessity for maintaining a special reserve in the new 
“ province.” 

Whilst the advances of the Russians in Central Asia must be looked upon as 
an unmixed benefit to those regious, and should, therefore, viewed in that light 
alone, be regarded with satisfaction by all civilized nations, it remains to be con- 
sidered how they affect us in connection with our eastern possessions, The question 
of the use which the Russians may make of the influence they are acquiring in 
Central Asia to incite the inhabitants of Afghanistan, or of Chinese Tartary 
against us.-or to foment rebellion in India itself, does not come within the scope of 
the present paper. As, however, much has recently been written on the subject of 
an invasion of India by Russia, it will, perhaps, not be out of place to give a slight 
sketch of the routes which are supposed to be available for an invading army. 

In the first place, it must be remembered that the points to which the Russians 
have now reached, Samarkand and Khojend, cannot be looked upon as bases of 
operations for an advance on Hindostan of an army of any strength. The whole 
of the regions of Turkestan and of the Kirghiz Steppes are not, it is believed, of a 
sufliciently productive nature to afford supplies for an army of any magnitude, and 
consequently the greater part, if not the whole, of the ammunition, equipment, and 
provisions which such an army would require, would have to be transported for a 
distance of three or four thousand miles, by indifferent roads, over barren tracts, 
and through mountainous regions, inhabited in many cases by hostile and pre- 
datory tribes ; an undertaking which would probably overtask the resources of any 
empire. 

It should also be remembered that all previous invasions of India have been 
through Afghanistan, and that in all probability any future invasion will be from 
the same quarter. The road from Herat to the Indus has on more than one 
occasion been traversed by powerful armies, and there is no reason why it should 
not be so again if the Afghans were friendly to the invader, If the Afghans were 
opposed to the advance of an army, and were assisted with arms and officers, any 
invasion of India by this line would be impossible. ‘Though the accounts of the 
engagements in Central Asia would lead us to believe that they were of a serious 
nature, it is clear from the slight losses sustained, that the Russians have as yet 
encountered no resistance, such as our troops met with in the Kabul war, and that 
they would find it a far more serious matter to march a large army through a difficult 
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country, and a hostile population of such a warlike character as the Afghans. “ As 
* to the physical difficulties, no one who has a knowledge of those that Russia has 
“already overcome, or of the character of the Russian soldier, and the enterprise, 
© skill, and ambition of his officer, will for a moment doubt, if an order were given 
“for the advance of an army towards India, that all difliculties would be sur- 
“ mounted.”* As to the difficulties of feeding an army on this line Sir Henry Green 


adds, “1 believe that a modern army, consisting of from 50,000 to 80,000 men, 


“highly disciplined, inured to war, and possessing a well-organized commissariat, 
“it more formidable and easier fed and moved in a scantily provisioned country, 
* than a horde of from 20,000 to 30,0U0 horse and foot left to forage for them- 
* selves.” 

The routes leading to India may be divided into three groups: those running 
from Tashkend, or Fort Tokmak, through Kashgar and Yarkand to Kashmir; 
those leading from Samarkand and Tokhara through the Chittral or Bamian passes to 
Afelianistan, and thence through the Khyber and Bolan passes to the Indus ; and 
those which, converging on Herat, pass by way of Kandahar and the Bolan to the 
Indus. These routes are shown on map No. I. 

lst. Troops advancing from Kashyar would first of all have to reach that place 
by the road from Tashkend through Kokan, or by that from Fort Tokmak, and the 
valley of the Naryn, Both these roads cross the Tian-shan by passes upwards of 
12,000 feet hich, which, though the approaches on the north are said to lave been 
made practicable for arbals (two-wheeled carts), can hardly be considered suitable 
for an army with artillery, trains, &e. 

From Kashgar the route leads to Yarkand, and thence over a series of lofty 
passes to Kashmir. The height of these passes ranges from 14,000 to 17,800 fect 
high, and the road, though sometimes described as being good, can only be con- 
sidered so with reference to the passage of laden animals, In many places there 
are considerable difficulties, and any wheeled traflic would be out of the question ; 
if an enemy were ever hardy enough to attempt the passage of these mountains, a very 
small force would suffice to oppose his progress, and a check in such a country would 
be his destruction. The following description of the country, by Mr. Shaw, will give 
some idea of its character, and will show that none of the roads leading on Kashmir 
are at all suitable for the passage of a large army. 

“A mass of mountains, 500 miles in width, is no slight obstacle to cross. Let 
our readers imagine to themselves ten long mountain ridges, more or less parallel, 
which divide India from Turkestan. he trenches or valleys between them are 
occupied by rivers running generally parallel with the ridges in a north-westerly 
direction. The most important of these rivers is the Upper Indus, which occupies 
a position mid-way in the mountains,—i.¢., with five of the ten ridges on each side 
of it. Atacertain point of its course the valley opens out and forms the fertile 
district of Ladik. Above Ladik the road comes from districts too high and arid 
to allow of the caravan road passing through them; while below Ladik the Indus 
plunges into gorges, and is surrounded by mountainous country, too difficult to 
afford a permanent passage to trade. Ladak is, therefore, a compulsory point, and 
it can be reached from the plains of India by following up the two easiest of the 
five rivers of the Punjab to their sources. Travellers from the southern part of the 
Punjab take the route by the Beds River, which leads through the beautiful valley 
of Kulu; while the more northerly route follows the Jhelam River into the equally 
beautiful and more celebrated vale of Kashmir. From these valleys respectively, 


* Sir Henry Green,—* Tie Defince of the North-west Frontier of India.’ 
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each route crosses over the watershed into the drainage of the Upper Indus, a 
region distinguished by aridity and high elevation, and forming part of the vast plateau * 
of Tibet. They thus arrive finally at the reat depression of the Upper Indus 
(still 12,000 feet above the sea) called Ladik. 

“Thence there is a choice of two routes again, and a very few words will suffice 
to show their relative merits. Beyond Ladak the lofty mountain ranges are drained 
by rivers runuing in a general direction of north-west. ‘The direct road to Turkestan, 
which is the old one, strikes boldly across all the difficulties of this district, climbing 
up to the ridges, and plunging into the gorges, going at right angles to their general 
direction, and finally crossing into the Central Asian basin, over the high lip or 
edge called the Karakorum Pass, where, for five days, at an elevation averaging 
17,000 or 18,000 feet above the sea, no fodder can be found for the baggage 
animals. 

“With the view of avoiding these difficulties, other routcs have been sought out. 
It has been found that by going round a little way to the east, the heads of all these 
rivers can be turned, and the traveller can pass round them in a high country, 
where the ranges have sunk down, and the valleys have been exalted so as to form 
a comparatively level tract, with but few formidable irregularities, This region, 
moreover, possesses the advantage of supplying grass for the horses at almost every 
stage, so that there is only one day in which the animals are entirely dependent on 
the grain carried with them.”* 

2nd. Between Samarkand and the Oxus, the Fantau Mountains form an 
almost impassable wall pierced by only two known passes, that of the iron gates 
leading from Shahr-i-Subz to Balkh, and one from Lake Iskander Kul to Hissar, 
which is said to be impassable for cavalry. From Boklara to Balkh the road is 
much easier, and there is no high mountain range to traverse; but it is sufficiently 
difficult to present considerable difficulties to the march of a European army. 
From Balkh an army would have the choice of two routes, one passing up the 
valley of the Oxus to the Chittral Pass and then down the valley of the same 
name to Jellalabad, the other through the Bamian Pass to Kabul and Jeilalabad, 
and thence by the Khyber Pass on Peshawur. Jt is hardly likely that the first 
route would be used, though it is said to be practicable for whecled vehicles, 
as it is much longer than the second, rises almost to the level of the Pamir, 
and for some distance passes through a country almost destitute of supplies. 
There are other passes leading from the Chittral Valley to Peshawur, as that by the 
Swat Valley, and that by Bajour; but they are all extremely difficult, and could 
not be used by any large body of troops. An army advancing by the 
Chittral route would therefore have to pass through Jellalabad, which lics on the 
more direct road through the Bamian, and would gain no advantage, except an 
alternative route to that place. ‘The second route through the Bamian and Kabul, 
though presenting many difficulties, cannot be considered impracticable, as we may 
rest assured that in any attempt to use it, every appliance which modern 
engineering skill and experience can suggest would be brought to bear upon it. It 
should also be remembered that within the last few years Afghan armies, with 
artillery and material have repeatedly crossed it. There are other passes through 
the Hindu Kush between Chittral and the Bamian, and there is also a road running 


* tis only fair to mention that Mr, Shaw, in some recent speeches, has given a more favour- 
able account of these routes, and has stated that he believes them to be practicable for the passage 
of guns. The difficulty would however still remain of an army operating through an extremely 


difficult country at a long distance from its base. 
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from Kokan across the Pamir to the Oxus and Chittral; but neither of these are 
suitable for the passage of large bodies of troops. 

An army advancing by either of the lines mentioned above would after leaving 
Jellalabad have to traverse the Khyber Pass, which leads directly on Peshawur, or 
turn southwards to the Bolan. 

3rd. The third series of routes is that which presents the greatest facilities to 
an invading army, and when we consider the improved means of communication 
with tle Caspian, which Russia will shortly possess, the presence of an army of 
150,000 men in the Caucasus, fully trained and equipped for mountain warfare, 
the large and increasing means of transport which Russia possesses on the Caspian,* 
and the fact that she has firmly established herself at Chikishlar, a point favourable 
for disembarkation at the mouth of the Atrek, it is not impossible that in the event 
of another war with England, Russia may attempt to carry out one of the projects 
submitted to the Emperor in 1855-56 (Appendix LV.), 

If, too, Russia were ever to make the road through Merv, one of her main lines 
of comuiunication with Bokhara and Turkestan, Mery would become a place of the 
first importance as a depot of supplies, and base of operations against Herat. 

The following routes would be available for the passage of troops to 
Afghanistan : 


1. From Turkestan vid Bokhara, Merv and Herat to Kandahar. 
. From Chikishlar by the line of the Turcoman forts to Merv, Herat and 
Kandahar. 
3. From Chikishlar up the Atrek and Giurgen Valleys to Khabushan, 
Meshed and Herat to Kandahar. 

4. From Astrabad vid Khabushan, Meshed and Herat to Kandahar. 

5. From Julfa on the Araxes vid Tabriz, Teheran, Meshed and Herat to 
Kandahar. 

From Julfa vid Tabriz, Teheran, Kashan, Nain, Neybundan, aud 
Furrch to Kandahar. 
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The first route could of course only be used by troops coming from Turkestan, 
and it is hardly likely that any important reinforcements could be sent from the 
small force in that country. 

The section of the second route between Chikishlar and Merv has never been 
traversed hy any large body of troops, and there is no account of any traveller 
having passed over tle whole of it. From the detailed manner, however, in which 
the road and the Turcoman forts on it are laid down on the most recent Russian maps, 
it is probable that the road has been followed by some Russian traveller. The very 
existence of these forts, and their number, shows that the district must be well 
supplied with water, and Colonel Markosof in his reconnaissance last year appears 
to have experienced no difficulty in advancing 80 or 40 miles beyond Kizil Arvat, 
the first fort of the series. In consequence of the unscttled state of the country, 
Merv is now in ruins, and contains a population of only 2,000 or 3,000 ; it was formerly 
a place of great importance, witha population of 20,0U0 to 30,000, and if once the Tekke 
Turcomans were brought under control it would soon regain its former prosperity. 
From Merv to Herat, a distance of 250 to 300 miles, the road lies through an open, 
well watered, and partially cultivated district. Ilerat itself is a place of great 


* The steamboats of the three Volga Companies, in addition to the Naval force on the 
Cas) ian. 
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natural strength; but it is doubtful whether it could be defended by a native force, 
for any length of time, against modern artillery. 

The remaining routes pass through Persian territory, they lie through regions 
which, nowhere entirely barren, are in some places uncommonly fertile, and inhabited 
by sedentary tribes. They present no insurmountable difficulties, and that from 
Teheran to Herat has been repeatedly traversed by Persian armies. 

Since the recent famine Persia has become almost incapable of resistance, and 
bound as she is to Russia by treaties, she conld easily be kept in check by the 
troops in the Trans-Caucasian provinces. 

The fourth route from Asterabad is perhaps the easiest and most direct, and 
offers the advantage of a favourable place for disembarkation on the mainland 
opposite Ashurade, where one of the Caspian steamboat companies has a landing 
wharf, cargo hulks, &e. 

The Russian settlement at Ashurade consists of a few wooden huts, occupied 
by the crews of some of the vessels on the Caspian, built on an island of loose 
sand, which in a strong northerly wind is nearly covered by water; the natural 
harbour is, however, a very good one, perhaps the best on the Caspian, and affords 
good anchorage. . 

From Kandahar two roads lead to India, that by Kabul and the Khyber Pass, 
and the easier and more direct road by the Bolan Pass. Both these passes could 
be easily defended, and if the invading army experienced the least check, the 
Afghans, however favourably inclined they may previously have been to its advance, 
would, in all probability, turn round and join the opposite side. 

From Peshawur to Kurrachee there are several passes through the Solyman 
Mountains practicable for laden animals ; but the main roads by which an invading 
army would have to march are through the Khyber and Bolan passes. Various 
schemes have been suggested for the better defence of this portion of the Indian 
frontier; of these that which was proposed by the late General Jacob, and is now 
advocated by Sir Henry Green, viz., the occupation of Quetta, in advance of the 
Bolan seems to offer the greatest advantages. 

A British force at Quetta would close the road through the Bolan to an 
invading army, and be in a position to operate on the flank or rear of any force 
advancing on the Khyber. Sir Henry Green also advocates as part of his scheme 
the connecting by railway the town of Dadur, at the entrance of the Bolan Pass 
into India, with the Indus railway system at Sukkur, on the Indus, and the connecting 
by railway of the Mediterranean Sea and head of the Persian Gulf, to form an 
alternate means of communication to India with the Suez Canal, and render England 
independent of the canal. s 

From the sketch which has been given it will be seen that the Russians in any 
invasion of our dominions, whether from the side of Chinese Tartary or Afghanistan, 
would have most formidable obstacles to encounter. The distance from Samarkand 
by the Bamian to India is about 900 miles, the number of men to be transported 
would certainly not be less than 30,090 to 40,000, and wheu they reached India, they 
would find opposed to them a highly disciplined force under a British leader, with 
good railway communication, and a fertile country in its rear. 

The war establishment of the army of the Caucasus is 196,414 men, (164,038 
combatants), 40,897 horses, and 248 guns; of these probably 90,000 or 100,000 
could be put in the field immediately. 

In the district of Orenburg, 35,756 men, 24,614 horses, and 24 guns. 

In Western Siberia, 13,000 men, 8,839 horses, and 8 guns. 

Tn Eastern Siberia, 29,252 men, 6,72 horses, and 40 guns. 
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In Turkestan, 17,685 men, 2,938 horses, and 48 guns. 

A. detailed statement of these forces is given in Appendix No. V. 

On the Caspian, Russia has 8 launches, of together 180 horse-power, and 794 
tons; 10 steaniers, of together 980 horse-power, avd 3,523 tons; 4 steam launches, 
and 2 sailing transports, of together 728 tons. There are three steamboat com- 
panies on the Volga, each with a numerous fleet of fast steamers, besides a number 
of barges, steam tugs, Xc.; some of these steamers ply on the Caspian, and one of 
the companies has landing wharves, &c., near Ashurade. There are also probably 
a few traders, sailing vessels, &c. 

At Astrakhan there is a well-appointed Naval Arsenal, and a second at Baku, 
south of the Caucasus. 

On the Sea of Aral there are 4 steamers, of together 170 horse-power, and 
about 650 tons, with 1 launch of 12 horse-power and 16 tons. 

The detail of the naval establishments, extracted from the Russiau Navy List 
is given in Appendix No. VI. 


APPENDIX No. I. 


Tue following is the Imperial Ukase of the 1lth July, 1867, as published in the 
“ Invalide Russe,” on the subject of the erection of Turkestan into a separate province :— 

1. A government (“gouvernement général”) of Turkestan will be immediately 
formed, which will be composed of the Province of Turkestan, the circle of Tashkend, the 
territories beyond the Syr Daria, occupied in 1866, and that part of the province of 
Semipalatinsk, situated to the south of the chain of mountains of Tarbagatai. 

2. The government of Turkestan will be bounded; (a) On the side of the government 
of Wistern Siberia by the chain of Tarhagatai and its ramifications, as far as the frontier 
which separates the province of Semipalatinsk from that of the Siberian Kirghizes, by that 
frontier as far as Lake Balkash, through the centre of the lake, thence by a straight line 
to the River Chui, and then following the course of this river until its junction with the 
Sary-Su; (4) On the side of the government of Orenburg by a line starting from the centre 
of the gulf of Perovski, in the sea of Aral, passing by Mount Termembes, Térékli, 
Mount Kalmas, Mouzbille, Mounts Ak-Koum and Tchoubar-Tubia to the southern point 
of the sands of Muiny-Kum, thence to Muiny-Boulak, and terminating at the confluence 
of the rivers Sary-Su and Chui. ‘ ‘ 

3. The new government will be divided into two provinces, to be called Syr Daria 
and Semiretcherskaia, whose line of separation will be formed approximately by the 
River Karagaty. 

4, The supreme administration of the district thus formed will be confided to a 
Governor-General, and that of the provinces of Syr Daria and Semiretcherskaia to 
military governors; for the administration of the troops and the military establishments, 
these two provinces will form the military circonscription of Turkestan, and the command 
of the troops stationed in them will devolve on the Governor-General, with the title of 
commandant of the troops in those provinces. 

5. On the formation of the provinces of the Syr Daria and Semiretcherskaia, the 
civil administrations which now exist in them will remain as before, subject to the 
respective military governors, until general directions have been issued for the 
administration of the whole country. 

This Ukase is signed by the Emperor Alexander, at Tsarskoé-Sélo, on the 11th 
July, 1867. 

The “ Invalide Russe” adds some interesting details as to the organization of the 
new government which has been proposed by the Commission to whom the question was 
referred by the Emperor. This scheme has not yet become law, as it was not thought 
desirable to delay the formation of the new government until the attention which was 
necessary had been given to the details of the scheme. 

The province of Semiretcherskaia is to be divided into five districts.—Sergiopol, 
Kopal, Vernoe, Issyk-Kul, and Tokmak; that of the Syr Daria into eight— Kazala 
Perovski, ‘Turkestan, Chemkend, Aulicata, Tashkend, Khojend, and Jeezakh. Besides 
these, the city of Tashkend is to form an independent municipal district. 

The districts are to be divided into communes consisting of froin 1,000 to 2,000 
tents, aouls consisting of from 100 to 200 tents, towns and villages. The communes are 
to be governed by maires, the aoules by ancients; these functionaries to be elected by 


suffrage, the franchise being limited, in the first case, to the possessors of 50 tents, in the 
second to those of 10 tents, When the population are sedentary they are to be governed 
by Aksukals, to be elected in the same way as the rulers of the dwellers in tents, 
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The natives are to have the right of being judged by their own tribunals, according 

to their customs, an exception being made, however, with regard to some classes of cases 
. which are reserved for Russian courts. 

Each commune is to pay a duty of 2 roubles 75 copecs (8s. 7d.) per tent. The whole 
amount to be contributed by the commune must be equal to that sum multiplied by the 
number of tents, but the amount may be distributed among the aouls according to their 
wealth, aud not according to the number of tents in each. 

The taxes to be levied-on the fixed population are the Khéradj, Ta-napni and 
Ziaket. The Khéradj is an impost of one-tenth of all agricultural products, collected in 
kind. The Ta-napni is an equivalent impost in money on such products as cannot be 
collected in kind. The Ziaket is a tax of one-forticth of the value of all merchandize 
imported or exported. 

The whole expense of the new government is computed at 460,000 roubles (71,800/.) ; 
but it is not considered that this will cause any additional burden to the Empire, as 
corresponding deductions will be made in the cost of administration of the governments 
‘of Orenburg and Western Siberia, from portions of which the government of Turkestan is 
formed. 5 

It is stated that the returns furnished by the Military Governor of the province of 
‘Turkestan shows a revenue of 82,800/. exclusive of that of Uratiube and Jeezakh, and 
that the revenue of that portion of the province of Semipalatinsk which is now 
incorporated in the government of Turkestan amounted to 15,600/., giving a total revenue 
for the new government of 98,400/., which, the expenditure being estimated at 71,800/., 
would give a surplus of 26,400/.; but it is considered that 2 better administration, and the 
increase of taxation which is proposed, will raise the revenue to at least 1,000,000 roubles 
(156,2001), which would give a surplus of 84,3001. It is doubtful whether the cost of the 
troops is included in these figures, and whether, therefore, it would be correct to infer that 
the total expenditure of the Russian Government in their new province of Turkestan is 
covered by the receipts. Since these returns were made out the important district of 
Samarkand and yalley of the Zaravshan have been added to the Russian dominions. 


APPENDIX No. I. 


NaviGATion oF THE Syr Dania. 


Since the invasion of Turkestan special attention has been paid to the navigation 
of the Syr Daria. It is of course a matter of great importance to the Russians, both in 
a commercial point of view, and also from the facilities it affords for keeping up their line 
of posts and communications from the sea of Aral to Kokan and Bokhara. 

The Syr Daria is a river of considerable magnitude, depending for its supply almost 
entirely on the melting of the snow in the mountains where it takes its rise, as little rain 
falls in its course. From this cause it is subject to floods from the latter part of June to 
the middle of August, and during the rest of the year the river is apt to become shallow ; 
the navigation is also liable to be interrupted by ice, with which the river at least in its 
lower course, is often blocked from the middle of November to the end of March, the 
thermometer during that period sometimes falling to 25° (—25° Fahrenheit). 

The Syr Daria is navigable from the sea of Aral to near Khojend, above which it 
has more of the character of a mountain torrent, Its volume is considerable; Admiral 
Butakof, writing in 1855, states that above Fort Perovski it is from 700 to 1,400 feet 
broad, and from 14 to 21 feet deep. Its banks are frequently fringed with beds of reeds, 
and the ground on each side of it is often cultivated by the Kirghiz, and irrigated by 
canals, forming a contrast to the surrounding waterless desert. The worst part of the 
channel is between Fort Perovski and Fort No. 2, where the river divides into two 
channels, the Kara Ouziak, and the Djaman Daria, portions of which in some parts of the 
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year are not more than three feet deep, and the free navigation at all seasons can therefore 
only be effected by vessels of that draught of water. Special officers were sent in 1866 to 
examine these two channels, with a view to increasing their depth of water. 

The first steamer on the sea of Aral was the “ Perovski,” of 40-horse power, which 
was launched by Admiral Butakof about 1853. The “ Aral,” of 40 horse-power, the 
“ Syr Daria,” of 20 horse-power, the steam-ship “ Obroutchow,” and some barges and 
sloops were afterwards added. During 1866 the subject of the Syr Daria flotilla was 
taken into special consideration, and a steamer, a ferry boat, and three iron transport 
boats of 100 tons, drawing two feet of water, were added. The steamer was specially 
built for the purpose by Messrs. Cockerell, a Belgian firm; she is of 70 horse-power, 
drawing only two feet of water, and having a speed of 11 or 12 miles an hour. The 
necessary machinery and workmen have also been sent tu the Syr Daria for forming a 
small naval establishment for the purpose of keeping up the flotilla in an efficient state. 

The great impediment, however, to the navigation of the Syr Daria has been the 
want of fuel. The nearest known coal field, until the discovery of those in Turk 
being on the Don, the coal before it reached the sea of Aral cost from 10/. to 13/. a-ton, 
and the Saxaul wood, which was tried as a substitute, was not in sufficient quantity to 
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enable it to be looked upon as a permanent source of fuel. The Russians, therefore, have 
made great exertions to discover coal fields nearer to the river, and their investigations 
have apparently now been crowned with success. In 1863, traces of coal were discovered 
in the Kara Tau mountains, near the town of Turkestan. Lieutenant-Colonel Tatarinow, 
engineer of mines, was sent to explore them, and from his reports it seemed probable 
that coal of good quality and of sufficient amount was procurable at a distance of about 
60 miles from the Syr Daria. These expectations have, it is reported, been completely 
verified. In an article in the “ Moscow Gazette,’ towards the end of 1868, it was stated 
that the working of the coal mines, thanks to the activity of the Government, was 
progressing rapidly. Three coal mines had been discovered. One, that of Tatarinow, 
near Chemkend, is worked by the Government, and yields already 300,000 puds (ahout 
4,820 tons) a-year, used for the supply of the fleet on Lake Aral and the Syr Daria, 
Very recently, when the steamer “ Perovski,” with the Governor-General on board, 
performed the distance between Chinaz and Fort Perovski, about 800 miles, the coal was 
found to be most excellent and serviceable. Another mine, at a distance of 33 miles from 
Tashkend, has been let to Messrs. Koletnikoff and Pervushine. The third, near Khojend, 


“discovered by Colonel Favizki and M. Severzoff, has been given up to these gentlemen, 


and from its extent and vicinity to the Syr Daria will prove of immense value. The pud 
is sold at Khojend at 10 kopecks (about 1/. a ton), and it is said the price will soon be 
reduced one half. The only difficulty consists in the transmission, which the Kirghiz 
undertake with reluctance. It was expected, however, that during the winter. the 
barracks of Khojend as well as the whole city would be supplied with no other fuel. 
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Tue Amu Daria. 


“The Amu Daria (Oxus, Djihun) takes its rise in the Lake of Siri Kul, situate on 
“the plateau of Pamir, in the district of Badakhshan. It is 1,700 miles long, and has a 
“large number of tributaries in the upper part of its course, but none whatever in the 
“central and lower portion of it. It becomes navigable for heavy barges near Kunduz, 
“has an average depth of 9 feet, and inundates its banks in June and August. Its width 
“ varies between 140 feet near Kunduz and 3,000 feet near Bend. At its mouth it forms 
“an extensive delta, dividing into a number of wide but shallow streams, mostly inacces- 
“sible to ships. The easternmost arm of the delta, called Karabaila, and further down 
“ Ulkan Daria, is the deepest and most navigable of all; but even this at ordinary times 
“has only an average depth of several fect along a considerable portion of its course, and 
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“in the high-water months of June and August converts the whole country into a lake, 
“ where every trace of the ordinary channel is lost in a wilderness of reeds and swamps. 
“The Amu Daria freezes only in January, is flanked by numerous canals, and is famous 
* for the taste and salubrity of its water. There being no wood on the banks of the river, 
“steam navigation would have to depend entirely on coal depéts to be formed at fixed 
“distances. The Amu discharges its water into Lake Aibugir, which, in the high-water 
“* months, coalesces with Lake Aral, but is ordinarily separated from the latter by a broad 
“isthmus, along which a caravan road lies. There are no more than nine ferries all the 
“ distance between Kunduz and Lake Aibugir, and no bridges further down than the . 
* Ak Serai.” 

The interesting question relating to the former course of the Amu need only be 
noticed here in its reference to a Russian project for turning the waters of the present 
river into the old channel, and thus securing uninterrupted water communication between 
the Caspian and Kunduz. ‘ That the Amu at one time flowed into the Caspian there can 
be little doubt, but, as far as can be learned, it is extremely improbable that the old 
channel can be rendered navigable, even if the river be again turned into it. 
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The following are the principal Russian forts in the Kirghiz Steppes and in 
Turkestan :— 

Nova Alexandrovsk, or Mangyshlak, built in .. o- 333 +. 1833 
Ural, builtin... a ary “e ace an on «» 1847 
Orenburg, built in a Sia a a a ee -- 1847 
Semipalatinsk 3 

Aralsk, formerly Raga, “tae in 11847, wand setaiet sbendiates on 

account of the site. 

Karabutak, built in x ae é ois 4 - «+ 1848 
Ayaguzski, built before . oe xe .- . +. 1850 
Kopal, built after 1850, srotably bout! oe es Ee +» 1852 
Fort No.1, builtin... .. oe ae as +» 1853 
Fort No. 2, built in ie 1853 
Fort No. 3 (Kumys Kurgan), built i in 18: 53 sind afediwabds Sivek 
Perovski (Ak Metchet), a Kokandian fort captured in os +e 1853 


Vernoe (Almaty), built in Ls = as aS +. 1854 
Kastek, built between .. ae ay ee ae 1854 and 1859 
Tokmak 5s as See a 1854 ,, 1859 
Djulek, a Kokandian fort, Saptored a7 destroyed by the Russians 

in 1853, and rebuilt by them in .. A be cs +» 1861 
Turkestan (Azaret), captured from Kokan  .. sé tf -» 1864 
Aulieata 5 oy wa aes ae +. $1864 
Chemkend ry rh ap os 5 +. 1864 
Tashkend i Bs se 2 a ws 1865 
Chinaz iS ae Bs ae i .. 1865 
Nau 35 3 fe St Bh +. 1866 
Khojend 5 5 ate ane ae .. 1866 
Uratiube ‘5 Bokhara .. nr = +. 1866 
Jeezakh is $5 ie ait oe ~. 1866 
Yany-Kurgan rr 53 ag = 16 +. 1866 
Ukhum 33 BY os % ae .» 1868 
Samarkand rv a a3 abe ate >. 1868 
Ourgout : re ae Se as ie -. 1868 
Katta Kurgan 33 ry a se na +. 1868 


Fort on the Naryn, established. . ne fe te Pe -. 1868 
Krasnovodsk, established 35 % Sa ve oa +» 1869 
Ak Tube, built, .. er i aa i 5 és +» 1869 
Uilskoe, built .. Pe an ‘ie ot 23 és -. 1869 
Lake Mash, built = a ee ir are we os S87 

N.W. shore of Lake Aral, built ds ia er th -. 1870 
Two Forts near Krasnovodsk, built .. es oe wn -» 1870 
Khuldja, captured ng ran opt ae a eer STE 


Chikishlar, established .. ts a2 a Be $e ws 1871 
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THE ROAD TO INDIA* 
(PROM OUR PRUSSIAN CORRESPONDENT.) 
Berlin, January 26th. 

The Augsburg “ Allgemeine Zeitung” has been enabled to publish the following 
memorandum on the invasion of India, presented to the Emperor Nicholas at the time of 
the Crimean War, by General Duhamel, late Russian Enyoy to the Court of 
Teheran :— 

« When, towards the end of the last century, the Emperor Paul ordered an army to 
“be concentrated on our Eastern frontiers, preparatory to the invasion of India, the 
“ English were greatly irritated by the measure, harmless as it then was. Since that time 
“English journalism has never ceased to discuss the danger of a Russian invasion of 
“India. Parliament, too, has more than once debated the question. 

“'fhe present war being destined to become a ‘war to the knife,’ it is incumbent 
“ upon Russia to consider whether she has the means to touch England in India—the only 
“ point accessible to our arms—or, at any rate, to force her to concentrate an army in Asia, 
“and thereby lame her action in Europe. 

« History records that nearly all the conquerors of India came from Central Asia and 
“ Persia, The roads chosen for this purpose by Alexander the Great, Gengis Khan 
“ Timur Khan, Baber Sultan, and Nadir Shah are open to this day. Whether proceeding 
“ from Persia or the Oxus, all these roads converge upon Khorassan and Afghanistan ; 
“‘ Candahar and Cabul are the doors of India. 

“ The roads at our disposal are these :— 

« (1) From Orenburg to the Ust Urt and Khiva, and further on to Cabul by way of 
“ Mery, Herat, and Candahar. 

“ (2) From Orsk or Orenburg to Aralsk, Bokhara, Balkh, Khulm, and Cabul. 

“ (3) From Orsk or Troitsk to Aralsk, Ak Meshed, Tashkend, Khokan, Khulm, 
« Bamian, and Cabul. 

“ (4) From Astrakhan by sea to Astrabad, and, further on, by Kadushan or Shamid, 
“to Meshed, Herat, Candahar, and Cabul. 

« (5) From Julfa, on the Araxes, to Tabriz, Teheran, Meshed, Herat, Candahar, and 
“ Cabul. . 

“ The first three roads traverse the whole breadth of the steppe. Even if we could 
“ rely upon being assisted by the inhabitants of Khiva and Bokhara, many thousands of 
“ camels would be required to carry provisions. 

“The fourth and fifth roads lie through regions which, nowhere entirely barren, 
“ are in some places uncommonly fertile, and inhabited by sedentary tribes. They neither 
“ encounter the insurmountable passes of the Hindu Kush nor the broad and deep stream 
© of the Amu. 

“If the necessary number of transports can be collected in the Caspian, the 
“ Astrakhan-Astrabad route is the most convenient of all. It isa short cut to the Kast, 
“and Astrabad being situate on the borders of Khorassan, there remain only 1,840 versts 
(about 1,300 miles) to Cabul. 


* « Times,” January 29, 1873. 
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“ Perhaps infantry, artillery, and ammunition might be sent by sea, the cavalry and 
“ commissariat trains marching from Transcaucasia (Tiflis) through Persia. To march 
“ through Turkestan would be dangerous, the Khans and people being sure to rise up 
“ against us in our rear, attack our stragglers, and menace our communications ; to cross 
“ Persia is safe. A half-civilized country, utterly incapable of resistance and bound to us 
“by treaties, Persia can be easily kept in check by our troops in the Transcaucasian 
“ provinces. No doubt diplomacy will suffice to make Persia grant us magazines, camels, 
“and the means of sure and safe communication. More than this we do not want. Were 
“we to try and enlist Persian troops on our side, the deadly enmity existing between them 
“ and the Afghans would deprive us of the assistance of the latter. But an Afghan alliance 
“is the sine gud non of success. 

“ Naturally, England would take her precautions against us. The English might land 
“in the Gulf of Persia, occupy the Isle of Karak or Bender-Bushir, and stir up the South 
“ Persian tribes against the Shah. But all this would be of no avail. If Russia guarantees 
“ the integrity of the Persian territory, and promised to help the Shah to recover Bagdad, 
“* Kerbelai, and a portion of Kurdistan, Persia could probably be induced to declare war 
“against Turkey. All this recommends the Persian route as by far the most advan- 
“ tageous. 

«© From Afghanistan three roads lead to the Indus :- - 

“(1) From Cabul to Jellalabad, Peshawur, and Attock. 

“ (2) From Ghuzni to Dera Ismail Khan. 

“© (3) From Candahar, by Quetta and Dadur, to Shikapur. 

“ The defiles crossed by these roads can be easily defended ; still, it is worth notice 
“ that they can be more easily forced from the West than the East. 

“ The best, shortest, and healthiest road is the first, though the English chose the 
“ third when invading Afghanistan in 1839, At Attock the invading army reaches the road 
“ to Lahore and Delhi, the principal objects of the attack. Proceeding on this road, the army 
“ will stir up the Mahomedan population and carry rebellion into the very heart of the 
“ Euglish territory. Allured by the prospect of plunder and territorial aggrandizement, 
“the Afghans are likely to follow in our wake. If we succeed in inducing the Sikhs 
“likewise to make common cause with us, all the better; if not, the Afghans alone are 
“ enough for our purpose. The negotiation of an Afghan alliance cannot early enough be 
“taken in hand. All is gained if that can be gained; for not to conquer India, but only : 
“to destroy or shake the English rule, must be our object in invading the country. A 
“ moderate force, just strong enough to form the nucleus of a general insurrection, would 
“be sufficient to attain our end. In proportion as the enslaved nationalities gather 
“round our standard, our troops might be reduced and the natives left to them- 
selves.” 

From the year 1838-9 Russian influence in Asia has yielded to that of England. Ever 
since the march of the Shah against Herat, England’s influence is paramount in Persia, as 
it has been in Turkey, since the destruction of the Kelessi treaty. 

England combats Russian influence in every way, especially through her agents. 

Russia seeks to maintain English influence wherever it is established. The instructions 
given to Russian agents have always been of a temporary nature; there was no compre- 
hensive plan, no universal principle. They presented themselves in Central Asia only to 
disappear soon afterwards, and were quite powerless to destroy England’s influence. 

English policy in Central Asia has always been directed with a view to the future: 
Russia’s policy hss been confined to the present, for the guiding principle has been to be 
one with England, so that the peace of Europe might not be disturbed. 

But England herself has now broken the peace of the world. The time has arrived 
to lay her to the dust with one «powerful blow. 

The best safeguard for a sure and vigorous development of her power lay in peace. 
She herself has rejected that safeguard, and the days of her dominion on the sea are 
even now possibly numbered, as were those of Genoa, Venice, Spain, and Holland. 

The nervous system of her power lies in India; not so much the possession of 
India at any price, as to hold it in undisturbed peace, is the condition of the British rule. 

To shake India is to hurl England from the high pedestal she occupies. 
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None but hoodwinked friends to England’s policy in Russia can doubt the possibility 
of Russia damaging England in India. 

The possibility of such a danger is especially recognized in the despatches of Ellis and 
MeNeill, and in Lord Auckland’s declaration of war against Afghanistan. 

Since that time England has certainly strained every nerve to strengthen her position 
in India, whilst Russia remained an idle spectator. 

In India there is a large army for service in the field; good communications by land 
and water exist ; a line of arsenals is established in the north west. English merchants, 
English agents, and English money haye penetrated into every corner of Asia. 

But England, for all that, is vulnerable in India, and though Russia may not be able 
to conquer India, still less to maintain herself there as long as England rules the sea, 
her power may nevertheless be broken. 

The Indian half-castes who are the equals of their English masters in education, and 
who resent most bitterly the unjust position which they are forced to occupy, constitute 
England’s most dangerous enemy. 

Afghanistan is her most dangerous neighbour. 

With the aid of Persia and Afghanistan, India may be struck at, and diplomacy 
must prepare a path for the Russian armies. Russia must announce herself as the 
liberator of all the neighbours and subjects of England. 

Fear alone keeps the Afghans quiet; they have no partiality for England. Nay, in 
1836-37 they actually applied for Russian protection. To this day the ruins of caravan- 
saries and bazaars along-the roads call to mind the English invasion. 

Internal decay and strife which secure England a certain amount of influence may 
undoubtedly be traced to the Anglo-Afghan War. The first and most difficult task for 
the Russian agents will be to bring Afghanistan under a single rule. 

This requires large sums of money, for Afghanistan must be placed in a position to 
take an active part in the campaign. 

Persia need merely be required to remain neutral; an alliance with her is of little 
value; but her enmity, if aroused by England, might prove in the highest degree 
injurious, : 

First of all Persia must be gained over. (1) By threats and intimidation; (2) 
By presents and pensions; (3) By treaties assuring her the possession of Kerbelai and 
Nejef for all time. Russia must not bind herself to conclude peace with Turkey, unless 
those districts are ceded, for they are held sacred by the Shiite Persians, as the resting- 
places of the martyrs Ali, and his sons [assan and Hussein. By this concession 
Russia will gain over the Persian priesthood. England, being allied with Turkey, is not 
able to make such an offer, and her influence in Persia will consequently be paralyzed. 

The military concentration should be affected by means of the two roads, from Asia 
Minor, and from Astrakhan, by land and water, by way of Mazenderan, along the Giurgen 
and Atrek and their tributaries, by way of Budjnurd and Kabushan to Meshed, thence to 
Herat, Kandahar, and Kabul. 

The Island of Ashurade, 30 versts from Asterabad, offers a good roadstead for the 
Russo-Caspian fleet. 

The road from Mazenderan to Kabul is throughout practicable for artillery ; there is 
no want of water, except in a few desert tracts; rice and coflee are plentiful everywhere, 
as well as oats and pastures for the horses. The district of Astrabad, and the towns 
Budjnurd and Kabushan are particularly important for provisioning the troops. A con- 
venient caravan road conducts from Meshed to Herat, and the environs of Ilerat are 
celebrated for their fertility. 

An army marching 25 versts daily, would accomplish the distance between the 


Caspian, and the Sutlej in 120 days, viz. :— 
Verats. Days. 


Astrabad to Herat.. on ay . . . on 811 33 
Herat to Kandahar on . . ws a 495 20 
Kandahar to Kabul oe oo ve aa as. o 656 23 
Kabul to Peshawar oe - a on .- 338 14 
Peshawur tothe Sutlej .. 4s ee wee eC 25 

Total 2,81 115, 
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Appropriate seasons will have to be chosen for the march over certain districts. 

A winter march from Kandahar to Kabul is hardly practicable ; but winter is the best 
season for crossing the steppes. Troops reaching a hot climate in autumn, get acclima- 
tized during the ensuing winter ; if they arrive in summer they are exposed to the autumnal 
diseases. : 

The dress should be suited to the conditions of the march and the climate. Furs are 
of more importance in Asia in summer than in winter. 

Some fortified position near the Caspian,—for preference between the Atrek and 
Giargen rivers, 14 yersts from Astrabad, 20 from the Caspian,—should be selected as a place 
of assembly for the army, its stores, and artillery. The ruins of Akhkale mark the 
spot referred to. Its environs are fertile, the climate healthy and agreeable; there is 


timber in the neighbouring woods for building houses and ships. The territory belongs to 
Persia by right; but it is now in possession of the Turcomans. Its occupation can be 
easily effected ; but its maintenance is essential in order to ensure the cormmunication with 
Transcaucasia by way of the Caspian, to threaten Persia, to intimidate the Turcomans, 
Bokharians, and Khivans, to animate the allied tribes of Central Asia, and to create a 
market for Russian products. 

As soon as the march commences, proclamations should be published in Transcaucasia, 
Astrakhan, and Orenburg. 

England has the choice of two alternatives, she must cither march to meet her enemy 
in the north-west, or await the attack in India. 

In the former case Russia announces herself on entering the lists as a liberator, and 
thus gives the signal for insurrection. This insurrection, or the part of it, will cause the 
army then advanced towards the north-west froatier to retire, or to divide and break up. 

Under Lord Hardinge there were 270,000 men, of which there were but 10,000 
Europeans, and 7,500 European officers. The native troops fight well if led by European 
officers; but as soon as their leaders fall they run away, as they did when opposed to 
Sikhs, Scindees, Afghans, and others. In times of great excitement an English General 
would hardly venture to Jead natives across the frontier into Afghanistan, to oppose the 
Russians. Should he nevertheless do so, the act would throw the Afghans into the arms 
of the advancing Russians. Afghanistan, besides, 1s unfavourable for military operations 
on a large scale, it is only suited for the movements of small bodies. A defeat in 
Afghanistan would entail the most serious consequences as regards England, Even the 
catastrophe of 1841 threatened to evoke an insurrection in India, and the Afghans then had 
no powerful army in their rear to back them up. The Sikhs would probably be the first 
to secede. 

Suppose, on the other hand, England decided to remain on the defensive. She would 
then probably place three armies in the ficld, as supposed by Count Bjirnstjanas, the first 
in the Punjaub, 100,000 men, including Sikhs, the second behind the Sutlej, 70,000 to 80,000 
men, and the remaining forces as a reserve in the rest of India. But this would prove 
most costly. The Afghan campaigns alone have cost 24,000,000/., the wars of 1839 to 1849 
100,000,000/. The Indian finances exhibited a deficit of 2,138,000/. in 1840, of 15,264,484/. 
in 1849, although England had only 17,000 soldiers in 1839, and 54,000 in 18 £2. 

The disorganization of the Indian finances alone would be worth a campaign. 

It is possible to attack India, and it is our sacred duty to attack it, in order to inflict 
wounds upon England, which will bleed now and for ever after. No sacrifice is too heavy 
if it is a question of breaking down the English supremacy. Let the Emperor demand 
this sacrifice at the hands of his people, and the sacrifice will be borne cheerfully. 

The Russian people look upon the present war as a contest for supremacy between 
England and Russia. 

No peace can exist between Ru 


ia and England until the latter power is annihilated. 


Russia, the autocratic, the Christian, has nought in common with that birth-place of 
political intrigues, that cradle of democrats, demagogues, aad atheists. 

Tnere can only be an armistice between England and Russia, during which prepara- 
tions are made for a fresh struggle. 

Peace, now concluded, would not receive a blessing from above. 

The opponents of a Russian march to India point to the difficulties of the enterprise 
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to the great sacrifices in money and men, to the comparatively small success to be achieved. 
and to the risk of failing at the very outset. 

But this is no question of an armed struggle to be entered upon without consideration. 
Our preparations for such a purpose are not perhaps complete nor are we as yet perfect 
in our knowledge of the intervening countries, their relations and interests. The diplo- 
matic influence of England is still too powerful there. 

Our present task must be therefore directed to establishing diplomatic relations with 
Afghanistan and Turkestan, the rest will follow. 

Mere embuassies.can do little. Russian agents can only cope with English agents in 
Afghanistan by being provided with a large retinue, on pretence of fearing an attack by 
robbers, and by a good supply of money. 

Kabul can only be reached by the Russian ambassador entering each village autho- 
titatively, and leaving it impressed with his good intentions. Rather do nothing at all, 
than do things by halves. : 

It is next objected that the despatch of an army, or even of an armed embassy before 
the establishment of a fort on the Giurgen, would compel Persia to throw off her forced 
neutrality, and the only consequence would be a fresh war, It is also said that England, 
who attacks with encrgy even now, when her material interests are not threatened, will act 
with the utmost vigour, if pushed to it. The resources of England are said to be 
inexhaustible. She could bring all Europe into the field, and Ru 


2 would be opposed 
by a coalition which no power on earth could resist. And all this for the sake of a 
chimera. 

But this very fear of England on a previous occasion induced Russia to surrender a 
capital position in Central Asia. 

If the present war continues another year, a rupture with Persia is certain, for whilst 
Russian influence had only to combat that of England in former times, at present it has 
to meet the combined efforts of Murray and Bourre, and will finally be compelled to yield 
to Anglo-French threats and bribes. In spite of his personal ability, the Minister 
Anichkof will effect nothing, Things will happeuas in 1811-26, when England gained 
over Persia by furnishing oflicers and money, whilst Russia looked onan idle spectator 
until the outbreak of the war. 

Persia need not be feared as an opponent if the right steps are taken. Russia, to enable 
her to take the offensive, requires in addition to a good general, merely a division of 20,000 
men, besides the troops now stationed in Transcaucasia. 

At all events, if there is to be another war with Persia let us make timely prepara- 

“ tions, rather than neglect them. 

A move in the direction of India does not necessarily mean war with Persia. Persia 
would have no cause to complain of an infringement of her neutrality, if a small army 
were sent along the road from Astrabad to Herat, to protect an embassy; the ambassador 
himself, travelling by way of Teheran, The troops are shipped across the Caspian, and 
anded at Astrabad, or move to the old castle at Akhkale, 14 versts beyond, in order to 
escape the unhealthy lowlands. As they would have to remain there for two months 
before the ambassador could arrive by way of Teheran, they can hardly be prevented from 
fortifying their position against the attacks of Turkomans, and from building houses for 
their accommodation. 

It will then depend upon themselves to what extent they entrench, or whether they 
throw up fortifications, 

An accomplished fact will meet with little opposition. Besides, the territory strictly 
belongs to the independent Turkoman tribes, who are not under the influence of the 
Persian police, and who, even last year were permitted to carry off Russian fishermen from 
the neighbourhood of Astrabad, without punishment, and the Persian Court has com- 
plained more than once to the Russian Embassy about the want of subordination of the 
Yamade tribe. In the very interest of Persia this territory ought to be rendered safe. 
The country is fertile, the three “ happy villages ” alluded to by Diodorus in his account 
of Alexander’s campaign in Hyreania, were situated there; and Baron Bode tells us that 
oats bear 50-fold on the nerthern slopes of the Elburuz, and sesamen even 500-fold. A 
native grass furnishes, expital fu:lder for horses; vines grow wild, together with figs, 
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oranges, and mulberry trees, and the silk-worm is cultivated extensively, Everything 
invites to rest and enjoyment, and Persia may consider herself fortunate to be protected 
against the inroads of the Turkomans. Should Persia not consent, despite this, the new 
fortress on the Giurgen must be maintained in spite of her. 

The ruins upon whose site it will be built lie at a distance of 20 versts from the 
Caspian. Thirty versts from Ashurade, the roadstead of the Russian fleet. Ashurade is 
reached from Baku in two days, from Astrakhan in four, by steamer. The forest near the 
ruins furnishes timber for a tramway to the sea, The place itself can easily be defended 
where the Giurgen and Karasu, flowing between high and steep banks, approach within 
three versts of each other. An army, marching 25 versts a day, can appear before 
Teheran in a fortnight, and Herat in 35 days. 

English foresight has recognized the danger which might at any time threaten from 
that point. An article on the “designs of Russia” in the “ British and Foreign Quarterly 
“ Review ” No. 2, 1835, warns England against any Russian settlement in the south-east 
corner of the Caspian, which would give the command of Persia, Turkestan, Bokhara, 
and Khiva. 

When Russia once establishes herself at Akhkale, Afghanistan will perceive 
that Russian protection is at hand, and who can tell that England, threatened in India 
simultaneously from the Giurgen, from Kokan and Kashgar, may not hasten to conclude 
peace in Europe. The fortress on Akhkale might then justly bear the epithet of 
“ Strakhoraghan ”—i.e. the terror of her enemies. 

Five thousand men, with heavy guns supplied from the arsenals of Astrakhan, Baku, 
and Derbent, would have to be sent from Transcaucasia to construct this fortress. The 


larger portion of these troops would remain as a garrison. An escort commanded by a 
general, and accompanied by 20 officers of the different branches of the service, especially 
of thé general staff, would attend the ambassador on his journey to Afghanistan. These 
officers would survey the country. Some officers also, of engineers, and of the line (to 
instruct the Afghans, &e., in tactics), 1,500 privates (including 800 regular Cossacks, 200 
sharpshooters, and half a battery of mountain artillery); but particularly a large number 
of non-commissioned officers of all arms, for the sake not only of the Russian troops which 
are to follow, but also for organizing local military levies. Add to these 500 horses and 
200 camels for transport purposes. 

The road to the Indus would lead through districts scarcely belonging to Persia, even 
nominally; only Budjnurd, Kabushan, and Meshed can be considered Persian territory. 
Persian neutrality would be still Jess affected were the route along the Giurgen and Atrek 
cts which pay no taxes to the Persian Government. 


selected, for it leads through di 
The transport will cause no difficulty there when the Turkoman tribes are once gained 
over. 

The great question will then be to gain adherents in Afghanistan, and to stir up the 
Sikhs. 1848 has shown that an alliance between Afghans and Sikhs is possible. England 
will not be in a position to despatch many troops to the north-west frontier of India. 
Neither Nepaul nor Burmah are enemies ta be despised. Ten millions of Mahomedans 
in Elyderabad only wait for the opportunity to shake off the yoke of the infidels, and 
regain their pristine glory. Terrible enemies will rise in and around the very heart 
of the country, and although England has hitherto been able to suppress local in- 
sutrections, and has even availed herself of them to strengthen her position, she may 
not be able to repress a simultaneous insurrection of the entire country. “The effort to da 
so, even if it succeeded, would exhaust her beyond measure. 

The defence would cost England ten times as much as Russia’s attack. 

Nothing is impossible to the Czar; let him summon his people. 
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APPENDIX VI. 


Russian Nava Forces my tHe Caspian anp ARAL Seas. 


Caspian Sea. 


Draught of Water. 


No. Guns. | Tons. | Horse Power. 


Aft. Forward. 


f 1 3 206 56 5:0 
Launches .. re 2 3 294 6-0 pe 
los 3 294 6-0 5-0 
1 5 537 9-9 8°8 

vt 2 146 30 8-0 

3 5 537 9-9 8°8 

4 4 300 5-0 Ans 

5 ae 219 5-0 4°8 

Steamers .. Eas 6 4 441 6-0 6:0 
7 116 2°3 2-0 

8 5 409 8:10 7:0 

9 5 409 8°10 7:0 

10 5 409 8°10 7:0 

f 1 re a 3°6 3:0 

: 2 i 36 3-0 
Steam Launches ., 3 1 18 1°8 
| 4 1 ag 1°8 Ice 

Sailing Transports .. { 4 i at : re oe 


Aral Sea. 
1 5 140 40 3-0 3-0 
2 2 149 40 5-0 4:0 
Steamers .. as 3 1 70 20 4-0 43 
4 4 os 70 8°6 8°6 
Launches .. ee oe 1 2 16 12 2-3 2-0 


APPENDIX VIL 


Our Commercian Treaties with THe Kaanares OF Centra Asia." 


“ Ever since Russia, for the sake of order and quiet in the Khirgese Steppes subject 
* to her dominion, has been obliged to resort to military measures and take a large extent 
© of territory from her neighbours, foreign papers have been in the habit of imputing to 
“ her aggressive designs alleged to be directed against the English possessions in the Eas 
“Indies. Notwithstanding the declarations made by the Imperial Cabinet and the 
“ impartial view taken of the matter in England, a large portion of the reading public in 
“ all countries, not excepting Russia herself, were willing enough to accept this erroneous 
“ interpretation of our policy. Only lately correct ideas respecting the aims and objects 
of our action in Central Asia have begun to prevail—a result mainly owing to the 
“ growing acquaintance of the public with the geographical and ethnographical relations 
«of the countries in question. Order and quiet having been restored to a certain extent 
“in the Kirgese Steppes, the caravan roads have become comparatively safe, and our 
“ commerce with the Khanates has rapidly increased. Before the conquest of Tashkend 


* From the “ Messagier Officiel,” 31st October (12th November), 1872. 
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* by our troops this commerce was almost exclusively in the hands of the natives of 
* Bokhara and Kokan, who could make the long journey to our marts free from peril. 
* Our merchants, on the other hand, in the few instances in which they ventured to 
penetrate into the Khanates, had obstacles thrown in their way at every step by native 
“ traders as well as by the Governments, the latter not only subjecting them to excessive 
“imposts, but also allowing them to be harassed and imposed upon by the Custom- 
* house officers and municipal authorities. At last it became desirable to change a state 
“ of things so prejudicial to our commerce and so little in consonance with the dignity 
“and power of Russia. For this reason the Imperial Government, when organizing the 
« province of Turkestan in 1867, and laying down the programme for further proceedings 
“in those distant parts, resolved to introduce a regular administration in the new territory, 
“ and to endeavour to obtain friendly and equitable relations, both diplomatic and com- 
“mercial, from the neighbouring Khanates. Adjutant-General Von Kaufmann, the 
* Governor of Turkestan, was indefatigable in his exertions to effect a rapprochement 
“ towards the surrounding States, and to induce them to observe some little fairness and 
“ honesty in their intercourse with us. The Khan of Kokan being our nearest neighbour, 
jlity of military resistance, and in consequence, after a 


* was the first to realize the impossi 
© short negotiation, yielded to moral pressure, and accepted a commercial treaty proposed to 
“him by our agents. The ruler of that country, Khudayar Khan, declining to listen to 
“the advice of the more bellicose parties in his domains, on the 13th of February, 1868, 
“ signed and sealed the two copies of the ‘ Mutual Obligations’ submitted to him. When 
© the copy destined for our use had been returned to Tashkend, we were in possession 
“of a valuable document calculated to develope our trade and to approximate our 
“ interests to those of Kokan. The treaty runs thus:— 
“© Mutual Obligations respecting the Commerce between Russia and Kokan. 

“©, All towns and villages of the Khanate of Kokan, without exception, shall 
“henceforth be open to Russian merchants, as shall all Russian marts be accessible to 
“ * Kokan traders. 

¢9, The Russian merchants shall be at liberty to have caravanserais and stores in 
* all towns of Kokan, the Kokan merchants enjoying the same privilege in all Russian 
“* ¢ towns. 

«© 3, With a view to regulate the conduct of trade and the levying of legal 
***imposts, the Russian merchants are accorded the right of having commercial agents 
"© (Caravan- Bashis) in all towns of Kokan, the same privilege being allowed the Kokan 
* ¢ merchants in all towns of Turkestan. 

«© 4, The impost levied upon merchandise exported from Russia to Kokan, or from 
“© Kokan to the European or Asiatic Provinces of Russia, shall be the same in Kokan 
“and Turkestan,—t.e., 24 per cent. ad valorem. In no case shall the impost exacted 
*¢ from Russian merchants in Kokan be in excess of the duties levied on the Mahomedan 
“© subjects of that Khanate. 

«©5, Russian merchants and caravans are guaranteed the right of safe and unimpeded 
“transit from Kokan, and the countries bordering upon it, the like privilege being 
“€ conceded to the Kokan caravans with regard to Russian territory.’ 

“ These § Obligations’ having been signed and sealed by Adjutant-General Kaufmann 
“onthe 29th of January, 1868, received the sanction of the Kokan Government, and 
“ were sealed by Said Muhammed Khan on the 13th of February of the same year. Since 
“then four years and a half have elapsed, during which our friendly relations with the 
“Government and people of Kokan have been greatly strengthened. It would seem 
“ that by this time the Kokanders have begun to appreciate our friendship, and to regard 
“it as an advantage and a guarantee of their safety. : 

“It proved a more difficult task to arrive at an agreement with the Ameer of 
“ Bokhara. At the time tliat we first asked him to accord our mercantile community 
“yights corresponding to those long enjoyed by his subjects in Russia he was still 
‘indulging dreams of revenge for the defeats sustained in 1866. Thus, while in the 
** winter of 1867 we were in treaty with his envoys, he ayailed himself of the respite to 
“ arm against us with all his might and main. But the fresh defeat he experienced in 
“ the campaign of 1868 so far brought him to his senses as to make him accept engage- 
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“ments similar to those entered into by Kokan. These engagements, however, for a 
“time remained a dead letter, and were only carried out when the Ameer, by the restora- 
“ tion to him of Karshi (November 1868) and Shahr-i-Subz (August 1870) had convinced 
“ himself that we wished to live with him in peace and amity and had no desire to extend 
“ our possessions at his expense. At present the following commercial agreement with 
 Bokhara is in full force :— 

«¢ Treaty of Commerce submitted to His Highness the Ameer of Bokhara, Said 
“© Musafar -— 

«©. All Russian subjects, whatever religion they may possess, have the right to 
“travel for mercantile purposes in Bokhara, and visit any town they please in that, 
“Khanate. The right to carry on business in every part of the Russian territory is 
“ already enjoyed by the subjects of the Ameer, and will be continued to them in the 
* future. 

«2. His Highness the Ameer engages to protect Russian subjects, caravans, and 
“ € property from all damage and peril in his territory.’ 

«Then follow clauses 3, 4,5, and 6, which are identical with clauses 2, 3,4, and 5 
“of the Kokan Treaty. This Convention having been signed and sealed by Adjutant- 
“ General Kaufmann was despatched from Samarkand on May 11, 1808, and ratified by 
“the Ameer at Karshi on June 18 of the same year. As we have said, the Ameer at 
“first was not particularly anxious to carry out this treaty, and even suffered some 
© Russian merchants who entered his territory with their caravans soon after the cessation 
“ of hostilities to be subjected to twice the impusts levied on Mahomedan traders. This 
“being clearly at variance with Clause 5 of the treaty, the sum raised in excess of the 
* Jegitimate duty was subsequently paid back, at the instance of the Governor-General of 
« Turkestan. 

« While we were thus in treaty with Kokan and Bokhara, we did not remain inactive 
“in the direction of Khiva. But all our attempts to establish friendly intercourse with 
“ that Khanate came to nothing, and, indeed only served to open our eyes to the hostile 
* disposition of the Khiva Government. Yet all we asked for was that the Russian 
* subjects detained as prisoners at Khiva should be set at liberty, that our traders should 
® have free access to the Khanate, and that they should be protected while there. These, 
‘our just and moderate demands, were either left altogether unanswered or, on other 
* occasions declined, or made the pretext for raising absurd pretensions. Matters cannot 
* possibly remain in this state; the less so as the maintenance of order and quiet in our 
“ Orenburg Steppes is altogether dependent on our relations with Khiva. 

« There remain a few words to be said respecting the Treaty of Commerce concluded 
“in June of this year between the Governor of Turkestan and Yakub Beg, the ruler of 
“ Dshiti Schar. Dshiti Schar—i.e., Chinese Turkestan, or Kashgar, till 1865 belonged to 
© the Chinese Empire, and under the Pekin Treaty of November 2, 1860, was opened to our 
“commerce. By virtue of the same treaty a Russian Consul was permitted to reside in 
“the territory. Upon Yakub Beg subjugating the country it became clear that we should 
* not be able to put up with his rule, unless he was prepared to continue the engagements 
“ undertaken by the former Government towards us. There was no little patience required 
“to induce him by diplomatic means to acknowledge the right of our merchants trade 
© freely in all towns of Dshiti Schar. Only in the June of this year Yakub Beg accepted 
our overtures, and, by way of formal consent, affixed his seal to the draft Treaty 
* presented to him. The Convention thus concluded is identical with the Bokhara and 
“ Kokan treaties. There is some reason for supposing that Yakub Beg means to keep his 
“ word, and treat our merchants in accordance with this agreement. On the one hand, 
* the fate of his neighbour, the Sultan of Kuldja, must have convinced him that there 
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is nothing to be g: 


ined -by obstinacy and treacherous conduct towards us; while, on 
“(he other hand, as he himself expresses it in his letter to Adjutant-General von 
“ Kaufmann, he has not failed to observe ‘that the Khan of Kokan, after making his 
peace with Russia, has not experienced the slightest injury on the part of that 
** powerful State, but, on the contrary, has been benefitted by the minor principalities 
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